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' Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Class Drill 

ble. Wi By Freperick G. NicuHors, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 

5 of then 156 PAGES PRICE, 60 CENTS 

st fascinal HIS little drill book contains material for giving initial instruction on each new 


principle of bookkeeping as it is reached. The exercises are so graded 


a that they may accompany any good text and they may be used for homework assign- 
) meet th ments as well as for class instruction. Regular systematic instruction and drill 
ducation: on locating various types of errors are given. 
oY an im . ’ ‘ 
ost edu New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 
tured Es By Epwarp H. Etprince, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Bosion 
no to 240 PAGES PRICE, $1.0 

— its present complete revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to 
red 6 dif the better class of modern business correspondence. The letters of the exer- 
of sampli cises are the actual letters of prominent business concerns and represent the best 
1 Encvcol present usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are also up to 

cat late. 
ne idea of ome 
ssibilities 
tena New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping (Williams and Rogers Series) 
o of thes Elementary Course—Journal Method, Price, $1.40. Advanced Course, Price, $1.40. 
> COUpO!. Elementary and Advanced Courses, Price, $1.88. 
0, HIS new series has been prepared especially for high schools, commercial 

Chica schools, and _ self-instruction. The process of journalizing is employed as a 
cca means of instructing the pupil in the theory of principle of debit and credit. The accounts 

| treated are types of accounts usually found in modern business aewe. There are out- 
TION fits, s separately priced, for use with the textbooks. 
son which ° ° 
and ther The Business of Selling 
& 

aap By Hse WHITEHEAD, B. B. A., Head Department of Sales Relations, College of Business Administration, 
nl 250 PAGES Boston University. PRICE, $1.40 
sili ons text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference to the whole 
a problem of salesmanship training. It is rich in vocational content and through its 


study students should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful 
Career. Here is real practical help with the application of principles and theories to 
everyday selling use. Wholesale and specialty salesmanship are treated as well as re- 


tail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting and illustrated by actual experi- 
ences, 
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The Teaching of the Mother Tongue RUCH-POPENOE 
ee es anton GENERAL SCIENCE) 


undertakings. of this 

is due to the fact that pupils do not TEST 
understand how to proceed in the prep- 

aration of their language lessons. ; 

The teacher will not experience this By Gites M. RucH 
difficulty with AND HerperT F. PopENOE 


RELIABLE and time-saving guide in assi 


e e A ing marks, determining promotion, class ing 
stucents according to ability, and advising 
students in choice of courses. It is designed 

By 





primarily to measure accomplishment in general 
science courses of any type in grades 7 to 9, and 
the purely objective and standardize€@ scores ob- 
tained from it furnish valuable and significant data 
for instructional and administrative purposes. 


COWAN—BETZ—CHARTERS 


The simple language in which the entire The test, based upon careful analysis of existing 
ae © ‘ : e textbooks, samples a wide range of simple knowl- 
text is couched enables the pupil to grasp cde Gk MERE. cheusinies, sateeneeny. tleston. 
the meaning conveyed without the usual any SAS See See. Se nae 
a fig ¢ : e questions and contains diagrams and drawings 
interpretation and elaboration required on with exercises. 
the part of the teacher. The test is easy to give and interpret and all neces- 
‘ a 5 cs | Sary instructions are supplied with each package 
The instructions speak directly to the of tests. It can be completed within a 45 minute 
‘ A EP ss period and only a short time is required for scor- 
pupil, thereby challenging his interest and ing. 
attention. They tell him just what he is Examination: Form A or Form B. Price 
5 - per package of 25, $1.50 net. 
expected to do and how he 1s to set about | 
doing it Specimen Set. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
J Ss . 


Books One and Two now ready. 
Book Three in press. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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EOGRAPHY, the most human of studies, may be likened to a journey around the 

world. Few people can ever actually take such a journey, but happily the rich 
impressions of foreign lands are within reach of all. They are the most valued possessions 
both of those who travel extensively and those who study geography intensively. 


THE FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


This series embodies a practical and effective presentation of regional geogra- 
phy for elementary school children; maps that are a triumph of originality and use- 
fulness, and an abundance of fresh and stimulating questions. 


THE ALLEN GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


This series furnishes supplementary reading in geography, unique and valua- 
ble in its point of view. The organization of the series follows the regional plan with 
ample provision for map study, map work, questions, and a generous number of un- 
usual pictures. 


Atwood, Allen and Robinson Practical Map Exercises 


In “Practical Map Exercises in Geography and History” the pupil traces the 
maps from accurate originals and fills in various features. Far superior to the 
usual printed outline map which can merely be filled in. 
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National Educaty Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, Fune“23-July 6. 





EDUCATION IN-SOCIAL. SERVICE 


The Fifteenth-Amhivetsary meeting of “ The 


National Conference of Social Workers,” in 
Washington, May 16-23,was as important a 
national meeting of any kind as has functioned 
for the public good. It was in every way as noble 
a gathering of men and women as has ever 
been brought together, and the problems were 
the most yital that could be considered by any 
well-wishers’ for America. We have never 
known a gathering in which the heart of 
American leaders throbbed more intensely with 
vital messages for humanity than m Washing- 
ton at this meeting. Never have we known 
the problems of the neighborhood to be given 
‘such prominence, such wholesome guidance as 
at that meeting. It was one of the inspirations 
‘of our life to be there and our account of its 
‘educational features which will appear in the 
June 14 issue will be as important as anything 
we have ever written. 

“Education in Social Service” will be 
featured in the Journal of Education Jume M, 


It will be as interesting and important an issue - 


of the Journal of Education as those of May 
17 and 31. 

_ The editor of the Journal of Education was 
m attendance, and will give the reports of the 
meeting, with a personal flavor. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 18 to 24 will be American Educa- 
tion Week under the direction of the United 
States Bureau of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and The American Legion. 

Sunday, For God and Country; Monday, 
American Constitution; Tuesday, Patriotism; 
Wednesday, School and Teacher; Thursday, 
Illiteracy; Friday, Community; Saturday, 
Physical Education. 
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HARTLEY PROMOTED 


Assistant Superintendent Hartley ‘has been 
promoted to the superintendency of Lonisville, 
to succeed Z. E. Scott. who has gone to 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Hartley is 
admirably qualified for the promotion, but also 
the Board of Education and the citizenry of 
Louisville are quite weary of providing big 
outsiders with a professional springboard for 
high jumps. Mr. Marks was there for many 
vears, but since his day Dr. E. O. Holland 
made a reputation there which gave him the 
presidency of the State College at Pullman, 
Washington. Then O. L. Reid made the record 
which gave him the superintendency of Youngs- 
town, and he was followed by Zenos E. Scott, 
who has gone to Springfield. Louisville schools 
will surely make a record for Mr. Hartley. 





~~ 
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SOMERVILLE DEMONSTRATION 


Somerville, Mass., Charles S. Clark, super- 
intendeat, has been selected, upon recommen- 
dation of Clarence D. Kingsley, Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, as a city 
representative of conditions in Grades 5 to 9 
in Massachusetts. 

This week, June 4 to 8, these grades are 
being skilfully studied under the direction of 
James M. Glass of the State Department of 
Education of Pennsylvania, who is selected by 
Dr. Charles. H, Judd, University of Chicago, 
acting for the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York City, which is finanging the most scien- 
tific study of education that has @¥er been made. 

James M. Glass won. nati@mgl reputation 
as principal of a Junior High School, Rochester, 
N.Y. : 

R. E. Shepherd vice-primcipal of the 
Southern Jgmior High School of Somerville, 
has charge of the direction of local affairs 
under ogders from Superintendemt Clark 
and Mr. Glass. The schocls of Somerville have 
achieved’ a deserved reputation for high effi- 
ciency, and this recognition is well merited. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS TRIUMPH 


It is with signal satisfaction that we report 
upon an educational triumph in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in view--of.the absence of 
such triumphs in several Legislatures this year. 
Because taxes have greatly increased, because 
school appropriations in the cities of the state 
had increased, because school boards have not 
heeded the wails of the political representatives 
of those who care more to save dollars than to 
save children, because there are restless critics of 
the schools, the city government adminis- 
trations skilfully planned a legislative cam- 
paign to transfer city school management from 
the school board to the city government, plac- 
ing the schools on the same administrative 
level as the police, fire, street and garbage de- 
partments. 

Past masters in legislative manipulation 
were laying wires in legislative districts in 
every city. Mayors and city councils looked 
after the advisory committee of all legislators. 
Without being oath-bound to secrecy the effect 
was the same, for none of the uninitiated sus- 
pected anything until legislative committees 
were all made up and a bill artistically drawn 
was introduced. 

This appealed to the Taxpayers’ League, 
Chambers of Commerce, policemen, firemen, day 
laborers, department clerks, contractors, 


gatherers of refuse, the legislative lobbyists of 
high: and low degree, and political manipulators 
of all parties, and the legislative atmosphere 
was so surcharged with suspicion of city 
boards of education, superintendents of schools 
and all champions of the children that no gam- 
bler would have bet dimes to dollars that the 
bill could be killed. 

The propagandists. had made one serious. 
blunder, they had not taken into account the 
heroic statesmanship of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education. They failed to appre- 
ciate that year by year he had won universal 
public confidence, which was behind the men 
elected to the Legislature. They did not know 
that Payson Smith has the ardent loyalty of 
every city and district superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, who welcomed an cpportunity to rally 
to his standard in a crusade for chil- 
dren. 

One legislative committee after another 
tailed to respond to the prodding of the city 
government forces, one legislative leader after 
another fiashed danger signals to the propa- 
gandists for city government manipulation of 
education, “ Don’t fool with the public school 
sentiment,” and when the time for action came 
there was never a more friendless waif than 
that joundling at the State House. 


<telinee > 





This is an eventful year in Boston, reminis- 
cently. The best of it is that its educational 
tomorrow is the halo of its yesterday. The 
famous Boston Latin School, the most famous 
secondary school in the New World, with the 
most illustrious line of graduates of any public 
secondary school in America, has celebrated its 
iame by the good fortune of dedicating one of 
the best school buildings in the world. The 
Boston Normal School celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary by becoming a City Teachers Col- 
lege. and its principal, Wallace C. Boyden, 
after a third of a century in the school, enjoys 
the distinction of being the senior high school 
Principal in point of service in the city, of 
having seen the institution transferred from a 
cramped position in a miserable building into 
a noble educational plant,.from a small enroll- 
ment to a large institution, from ‘a -linmted 


scholastic range to a broad gatice . 


college curriculum. Theré* is “arm- anni- 
versary celebration cf the 
cock School, which has become cone of: the: most 
important eleinentary schools in a congested 
foreign city neighborhood in America, ‘with 
every latest significant suggestion educationally 
and civically for the benefit, of children in 
schoci-and' out and for adults’ neighborhood life. 
Milton Academy in Greater Boston, is cele- 
brating its otie hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the largest graduating class in its 
history, with as proud a clientele as any aristo- 


BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES 


famens:» Han- + 


cratic scholastic institution ever enjoyed. 
Milton is as uniquesasesuhurb_as any city ever 
possessed. . Milton. Halls.-are,-lovely as nature 
could make them.. They could not have beer 
carved more gracefully, or been wooded more 
romantically had an artistic landscape architect 
been consulted. The loveliest acres on Milton 
Hills are adorned,; with a group of 
academic halls unsurpassed at Andover or 
Exeter. 

In 1798, as in every subsequent year, men of 
culture and scholastic attainments had beauti- 
ful estates on the Milton Hills, and when the 
Legislature was ready to vote six, square miles 
of unappropriated lands in the district of Maine 
“to the neighborhood in Norfolk County that 
cared for an academy,” it was Milton that had 


citizens ready to subscribe $3,000, a large sum 


for such a purpose in that day, for the privilege 
of having the Academy of Norfolk County. 


iThe “six square miles of unappropriated lands 
dij the district of Maine” were sold for $4,500, 


and various residents of Milton made modest 


eécontributions, and in 1802 Milton Academy 
:imgterialized, and it had a worthy educational 
»eareer until the Civil War, when young people 
_Were interested in other activities, and after 


the war industries brought other peoples to 
quarry-her granite on the east and utilize her 
water power on the northern and’ western 
borders, and new arrivals voted for a tree 
public High School, and the trustees of Milton 
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Academy thought themselves fortunate to be 
able to lease the buildings to the town on con- 
tract from 1867 to 1880. The new life of 
America following 1873 revived the scholastic 
pride of the residents of Milton Hills and abun- 
dant funds were soon available, and in due 
season Milton Academy was re-opened, ade- 
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quate buildings came io the campus, highly 
proficient teachers for children were an attrac- 
tion to people of abundant means, and young 
men looking Harvardward graced the halls, and 
in June, 1923, eminent scholars honored the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary with 
their presence. 
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THE NEW PHILADELPHIA 


Superintendent E. C. Broome has seen as 
great improvement in educational conditions 
as anv man has seen in the same time in any 
large city in our time. The unification in the 
course of study which was adopted by the 
Board of Education in January and put in 
operation in February was an unparalleled 
achievement so iar as our observation goes. 

The formation of a Teachers Council is one 
of the almost miraculous accomplishments in 
these freakish times. It is an unbelievable 
professional feat when one considers the cleav- 
age of the past. 

But that which overtops everything is the 
adoption of an immediate building program of 


$36,000.000. And all of these heroic strokes of 
professional progress have had a unanimous 
city Board of Education behind them giving 
poth speed and power in their achievement. 

Mr. Broome went to Philadelpiia from a 
smali school system at East Orange cnly a 
little while ago, True, he found the field well 
prepared. so that the harvest came fabulously 
near the sowing. It is equally true that he 
found many in the harvest fields ready for 
immediate action, impatient of delay. Best of 
all, harmony was in the air, not alone in the 
Board of Education but in the teaching corps 
trom the lowest to the highest. 

t is a great joy now to go to Philadelphia. 


~~ 





THE ANTI-HUNTER FIASCO 


It is cause for more than ordinary rejoicing 
that Fred M. Hunter’s school administration in 
Oakiand won at a more than two to one pace 
under the recent attack. Mr. Hunter is a 
vigorous personality, an intense champion of 
anything that he favors, a hard hitter, and 
never waits to smooth over the wounds of the 
fellow whom he knocks out. Such a person- 
ality is always creating and maintaining oppo- 
sition. A variety of causes led to a massing 
of the opposition in an anti-Hunter schoo! 
ticket in Oakiand, May 9, 1923. 

It seems to be considered the right of the 
opposition to play banditry. The defence must 
play square; an honest man cannot carry a 
pistol, but a bandit will carry an automatic re- 
volver with impunity. So the anti-Hunter 
Dropagandists put in acticn under the most 
malicious conditions a scandalous attack on-Mr. 
Hunter regarding the acticn of the Board of 
Education in the matter of Liberty bonds in 
war time. 

It appears that his opponents have been using 
this mysteriously in whisper-poison ever since 
the war, but reserving it for publicity until a 
few days before the election, expecting the 


whisper-poisoned mine to explode at the polls 
on May 9. 


Fortunately the facts were easily available, 
and their appearance left the anti-Hunter plot- 
ters in such bad odor that the citizens buried 
their candidates out of sight. 

The following editorial from Oakland Trib- 
une, May 6, 1923, states the case clearly :-— 


SCHOOL CHARGES FALL. 

“American people resent charges brought 
against the character or standing of an indi- 
vidual on the eve of an election when appar- 
ently time is not afforded for a complete an- 
swer to the accusations. 

“Charges have been made publicly against 
the head of the school department in Oakland. 
Fred M. Hunter is a man of the highest stand- 
ing before the nation as an educator. During 
the time he has held his position here he has 
won the respect of the community for his edu- 
cational qualifications and for the enviable 
position in which he has placed the schools of 
the city in the eyes of educators all over the 
United States. 

“The statement was made that Hunter 
‘manipulated the children’s Liberty bonds and 
indirectly caused an expenditure of school de- 
partment funds.’ It was asserted publicly that 
he had ‘manipulated funds to pay campaign 
expenscs.’ 

“Investigation has shown that there is not 
one iota of truth in the accusation; every bond 
has been accounted for, and no witness has 
come forward with any statement or proof to 
substantiate the serious charge made. 

“All right-minded citizens, regardless of 
whatever factional differences may exist, will 
resent tactics of this kind, which can only react 
upon those who resorted io them. 

“The result will be to solidify all right- 
thinking citizens to stand behind those candi- 
dates for school director who repudiate such 
tactics and upon whom cannot be placed the 
odium of having instigated them.” 
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MAGNA CHARTA DAY. 


June 17 will be celebrated the world over 
as Magna Charta Day by persons who are 
thoughtfully appreciative oi their inheri- 
tance. 

There are so many appeals to our interest 
in good things, especially so many demands that 
we sect apart a “Day” of Remembrance for 
all sorts of wonderful happenings that it is easy 
ror even the best intentioned persons to get 
weary in weil-doing, and a great deal may 
have been so long ago that its appeal has a 
muffler on it. 

New York City celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the creation of Greater New York 
in May, 1923. Directly and indirectly a mil- 
lion dollars was probably paid out by the Fed- 
eral Government, the State Government, the 
City, the boroughs, the patriotic organizations, 
the churches. the newspapers, the merchants 
and individuals. The celebration lasted fer 


many days and nights, and all the schools were 
involved in the celebration. 

But slight attention will be paid to June 15, 
and yet there would have been no American 
schools, no merchants in the new world, no 
New York, no United States but for the 
Magna Charta, whose signing will be celebrated 
on June 17. 

Magna Charta Day is to any modern Day as 
a flashlight is to sunlight. 

Magna Charta Day is on Sunday, so that 
schoo] time will not be broken into, but the 
one universal achievement of the day and oi 
the international Magna Charta Day Associa- 
tion should be the placing in every school in 
the English-speaking nations a framed copy, 
in colers, 22 by 30 inches, of the original Mag- 
na Charta. Write at once to J. W. Hamilton, 
147 Kent street, St. Paul, Minnesota, for infor- 
mation about it. 





LUTHER BURBANK 


No one has approached Luther Burbank in the 
kind of service he has rendered the world. He 
is often criticised because he will not do what 
other people do or do what he does as others 
would like to have him do it. He has recently 
referred to a late critic with this state- 
ment :— 

“My life mission has been to create, to pro- 
duce, to improve, and to do what I can for the 
world while yet living. I do not propose to 
tangle my feet in pseudo-scientific discussion 
and quarrel. 

“There are many who are resentful that I de 
not stop on my course and teach the science of 
my work in detail to others. 

“That problem confronted me many years 


offered most tempting salaries for such service. 

“T decided I was a naturalist and horticul- 
turist, nct a university teacher; that if I stopped 
to explain, as a professor | would probably be 
iess useful than in my own chosen ficld of 
effort and that I could be of greater benefit in 
continuing my own special work. 

“What I have striven to do, I may say, by 
my beoks and scientitic work, is for the benefit 
of my fellow passengers along the stream oi 
life. The most noted of contemporaneous 
scientists have been kind enough to credit me 
with having done even that, it nothing more. 

“The things | have created through more 
than a half century of thought and toil were 
born in my mind, and developed with the labor 
of my own hands.” 





ago, and several of the great universities 
CHAPMAN 
Ira T. Chapman, superintendent of New 


Brunswick, New Jersey. a city of 35,000 pepu- 
lation, goes to the neighboring city, Elizabeth, 
of 100,000, at a handsome increase in salary. 
Chapman was formerly superintendent at South 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

It is always significant when a neighboring 
larger city selects a man, for it proves that 
where school boards go about it the right way 
and find the right man an educator does not 
need to be in “another fellow’s town” to be 
found out. Chapman started mid-vear promo- 
tions in New Brunswick: formed ungraded 
classes: industrial classes in upper grades and 


HONORED 


junior high; used intelligence tests to deter- 
mine trial promotions; had assemblies arranged 
by pupils in both junior and senior high 
schools; had school exhibits in each grade build- 
ing and night exhibitions in high school. Then, 
too, he had tactory classes and afternocn 
classes for factory workers. 

His reports to parents grade children in de- 
sirable citizenship qualities. He started 4 
teachers’ council, and enlisted pupils in Ameri- 
canization work. Chapman is considered one 
of the most studious of the superintendents 
near New York. All honor to Elizabeth. High 
praise for the new New Jersey spirit. 
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CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT -. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Ernest C. Witham, who earned national repu- 
tation in Connecticut, is helping Superintendent 
Dp. A. Ward give Wilmington a new national 
reputation. We give a report of it from 
“Every Evening,” of Wilmington :— 

“The research bureau in the Wilmington 
public school system, under the direction of 
Ernest C. Witham and Miss Frances T. Home- 
wood, is not a fad, as the facts of the accom- 
plishments of the bureau will show. It is ex- 
tensively studying the school system all the 
time with a critical but constructive attitude; 
it is chiefly concerned with improving the teach- 
ing of the ‘ Three R’s’; it is a ‘service station’ 
for the teachers and principals who need help 
and suggestions. 

“The bureau has already given 30,000 tests 
to the children of the public schools. Of these 
there were 10,000 spelling tests; 7,000 hand- 
writing tests; 4,000 arithmetic tests; 6,000 
silent reading tests; 1,200 history tests with 
scattered tests in other subjects. These 
were all carefully selected from 200 or 
300 standardized tests now in_ existence 
throughout the United States. Some of the 
tests will be repeated to show the progress 
curing the year. 

“In particular instances rooms have jumped 
ahead five years in as many months as a result 
of the impetus of the concrete objectives 
brought out by standardized tests. Without 
increasing the busden of the teachers, the work 
has shown great improvement all along the line. 
This is due to the splendid co-operation the 
department has received from the superinten- 
dent and assistant superintendent, the principals 
and the teachers. The objects of the 
tests are to stimulate pupils and teachers; 
to find out the quality of the work; 
to diagnose the defects of the _ pupils. 
teachers, course of study, and the whole school 


system. The bureau has made other investi- 
gations, comparing the cost of education here 
with other cities, comparing the age and grade 
distribution and retardation. 

“After the test has been given, the results 
are tabulated carefully and then taken up with 
ihe teachers in teachers’ meetings. The teachers | 
are given notes on how to improve the 
work. 

“Spelling tests were given in second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
In general the tests were up to standard, all 
but the second and seventh being a little over 
standard. There was a great discrepancy be- 
tween the best and poorest rooms in a school 
and between the best and poorest pupils. An- 
other test will probably be given this spring. 

“The handwriting tests were good. Although 
slightiy below on speed, in quality, which is 
more important, they were much above the 
standard. 

“The arithmetic tests were not so good. The 
pupils were inclined to be very accurate but 
slow, as they have not been provided with 
proper drill material. It is expected to give 
another test. 

“ A comprehensive American history test was 
given in 7-A and 8-B. This test was prepared 
by the local bureau. It showed that the best 
in the class were far above the standard and 
the worst far below. These tests show the 
need of grouping pupils according to ability: 
one of the foremost problems in education to- 
day. 

“The results of silent reading tests in the 
primary schools were very good. The gram- 
mar schools are now working to improve their 
past standing. 

“In addition to the research work the de- 
partment is assisting in health tests and in the 
supervising of the upper grades.” 


-—— 
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IF WE HAD THE TIME 


. \ RICHARD BURTON 


If I had the time to find a place, 

And sit me down full face to face 

With my better self, that cannot show 

In my daily life that rushes so, 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining geal, 
I might be moved by the thought sublime— 
If I had the time! 


AY 
If I bad the time to let my heart ? 
Speak out and take it my life a part, > 


To look about and to stretch a hand t 
To a comrade quartered in no-luck land, 

O God, if I might but just sit still 

And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 

1 think that my wish with God’s would rhyme, 

If 1 had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

Hew much for comfort my word conld do, 
And I told you then of my sudden will, 

Te kiss your feet when I did you ill! 

If the tears aback of the coldness feigned 
Could flow, and the wrong be quite explained— 
Brethers, the souls of us all would chime 


If we had the time! 


—Exchange 
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THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[Address by State Commissioner of Education of Maine before the State Legislature. Governor Percival P. Bax- 
ter used this address as a special message to the legislature and a bill was passed based on this address.] 


The bill before the committee for considera- 
tion is in many respects one of the most impor- 
tant measures which the present Legislature 
has to consider. I have not been asked by any- 
one {to speak in its favor, but there is 
2 world emergency which makes it 
necessary that we return to the source 
of the faith of our fathers for wisdom 
and inspiration necessary to the solution of the 
gigantic problems which confront the world to- 
day. Calvin Coolidge, vice-president of the 
United States, has said repeatedly that “the 
thing which the world needs most is a proper 
spiritual conception of human _ relationships.” 
Our great anxiety and desire to avoid religious 
confusion, animosity and hatred has driven us 
away from the source of harmony itself. This 
bill calls for the reading of certain portions of 
the Bible at such intervals as seem to be most 
expedient in the schools of the state. It espe- 
cially emphasizes the Ten Commandments, the 
Psalms and the Lord's Prayer. 

The bible itself, outside of paganism, is non- 
sectarian and non-denominational. All faiths, 
all religion and Christianity itself are founded 
thereon. It is in the Christian’s belief the only 
well-spring of spiritual values known to the 
human race. 

The great question is—Is American Christian- 
ity of sufficient temper to include as does the 
Bible various types of personality and modes 
of thinking which underlie society, or is it neces- 
sary to go into the future over the single track 
of a still more intolerant future? 

Only a few years ago when, under the most 
gigantic human struggle of the ages, social and 
democratic ideals were endangered, our peoples 
were brought together. It was then that 
Catholic and Protestant and Jew joined forces 
and fought shoulder to shoulder under the 
Lazard of annihilation. - They were held to- 
gether by a greater fear and.so imminent danger 
that it was said on every occasion that if the 
Great War brought nothing other than a better 
understanding and greater sympathy and a 
Jarger measure of tolerance, it had not been in 
vain. From the pulpit and the rostrum came 
the congratulations over the greater union of 
the souls of mankind which fought together, 
but scarcely had the Four Horsemen retired 
from the field ere we began to fall apart. The 
crisis being over men and nations fell farther 
apart, all because of the artificial unity of sudden 
and alarming danger. Today we see the new and 
determined struggle of socialism and capitalism, 
the widening of the line between the Cross and 
the Crescent, the recrudescence of suspicion and 
unrest between Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, between alien ‘and native. “The 
strange revival of the old intolerance is today 


far too evident. By emphasis on inevitable di- 
versities of formulae and temperament, we are 
in danger of neglecting, if not forgetting en- 
tirely, those fundamental underlying principles 
upon which depend the safety ot both Church 
and State. Liberalism versus fundamentalism 
seems to be the rock upon which the Protestant 
Church may split and the lack of the spiritual 
in the administration of governmental attairs 
the rock of disaster for the State. 

Possibly sometime we shall appreciate the fact 
that the Bible is the book of faith for those with 
hope; that it is the instrument of progress of ali 
western civilization, for those nations which 
have rested upon it have made greater progress 
in all lines of human endeavor than those which 
have not known it. The Bible is the greatest 
production and the greatest force in the world, 
It has come down to us through generations, 
centuries, almost without changing a jot. It 
has withstood the onslaughts of the atheist and 
the pagan and the idolator. It has withstood 
the changing creeds of men. Its very mystery 
has been its strength and has allowed each in- 
dividual to read into it that which most satis- 
fies the hunger of his own soul for immortality. 
Strange that we cannot see that religion is 
individual, personal; that I may read the Bible 
my way and you may read it yours; that we may 
not agree possibly on the way of. salvation, but 
it cannot be said by intelligent men that any one 
man or any set of men or any company of human 
beings, organization or association, has the only 
royal road to the soul’s triumph. The Bible, 
therefore, is a personal instrument and every 
man must be allowed to interpret the Bible 
according to his own reason, his investigation 
and the best light he can obtain. It is the won- 
der of wonders, a master of English, perfection 
ot diction, the height of inspiration, complete 
in history, absorbing in romance, rhythmic in 
poetry, brilliant in philosophy and proverb, and 
startling in its revelations. It is the inspiration 
of law and as our Constitution is the funda- 
mental law of a land, so the Ten Commandments 
form the basis of all civil and statutory law.— 
“Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not kill,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Any human law which con- 
fficts with the tenets of the ‘Ten Commandments 
could scarcely stand upon the statute books of 
a state or nation. 

The Bibie has been the inspiration for the 
world’s. masterpieces in music, in art and in 
literature. The world is richer for Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” Meyerbeer’s “Prophet Elijah,” 
Haydn's “Creation”; in sculpture, Angelo’s 
“Moses”; in art, Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” 





and Angelo’s “ Sistine Madonna,” portraying the 
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mother’s love, the finest “sentiment which 
springs from the human heart. You ask the 
mother what she expects of her boy and she 
will tell you that she hopes his heart may be so 
pure that it may be laid upon a pillow and not 
jJeave a stain; that his every act may be reviewed 
‘by his mother, his sister, his sweetheart, his 
wife without a blush of shame; that his inner- 
most thought and hope and aspiration may be 
whispered in an angel’s ear. But you ask if 
she expects-this perfection before she gives her 
love and she will tel! you no,’that mother love 
can never cease, it is perpetual. She watches 
the struggling footsteps of the infant as he 
attempts to walk, she binds up the wounds of 
childhood and soothes the broken heart. She 
iollows her boy even to the gallows and stili 
makes excuses for him. She is there when his 
body is taken down and bears the sacred dust to 
his last resting place and cherishes within her 
bosom the love of her own flesh and blood. 

The Bible is the inspiration of literature. The 
great masterpieces have sprung from it—Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
even down to the later days of Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur” and Ibanez’ “ The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” It would not seem exactly 
right that this book, vast in its storehouse of 
riches, tremendous in its influence upon human 
life, should be excluded from the learners of to- 
day. 

As it is the source of law and inspiration, it 
is also the only foundation for human ethics 
that has ever been created. No matter how you 
may interpret the Bible, you cannot get away 
from the fact of its moral religious significance. 
There are those who believe faithfully in the 
story of creation as found in Genesis—that man 
came instantly from the word of God. There 
are others who believe in the long, unfolding 
process of immutable and unchangeable laws. 
There are those who believe that Job was a real 
character and suftered pain and humiliation. 
Others believe that he was a character in 
Hebrew fiction and played on the stages of the 
old, old world. There are those who believe that 
Moses stretched forth his rod and parted the 
waters of the Red Sea. There are those who 
contend that the monsoon blew steadily in one 
direction for a period and piled up the waters 
of the sea leaving dry sands over which Moses 
and the Children of Israel passed, but the mon- 
soon changed instantly when its season was 
‘over and released the waters to deluge Pharaoh 
‘and his hosts. There are those who believe that 
‘God fed the Children of Israel in the wilderness 
by the daily dropping of manna. Others believe 
that they ate from the fruit of the wilderness 
which grew in a natural way. There are those 
who believe in the miracle of Christ, while 
Others believe Him to be the natural son of 
Joseph and Mary. There are those who be- 
lieve that John on the Isle of Patmos saw a 
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vision of the new Jerusalem, while others con- 
tend that he may have been partaking too freely 
of the fruit of the vine. But no matter what 
you may believe, how diverse may be your con- 
ception of radicalism, of fundamentalism, of 
simple faith or higher criticism or your material- 
ism, you may believe in the inspired word of 
God or that the Bible is the work of man, vou 
cannot gainsay the fact that as a signboard for 
human destiny it-can never be displaced. 

The Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount. 
contain the essence of human relationships, and 
the embodiment of Christian life is given in the 
Golden Rule. The simplicity of religious acts 
and of Christian bearing are found in the words 
of Christ as He gathered about Him His 
disciples and they said: “ When saw we Thee an 
hungered and fed Thee?” and He replied: “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
He set up the simple, tangible ideals of Christian 
service and the spiritual value which the world 
needs today. Whether Jew or Gentile, Catholic 
or Protestant, all must agree that the principles 
of the Man-Child are eternal, as broad as human 
interest, as high as justice and as deep as human 
hope. 

Daily reading of the Bible in-public schools is 
required by law in six states—Massachusetts, 
Alabama, Georgia, New ‘Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee. Except in Georgia and Alabama 
the law prescribes that the reading must be 
without comment. Both Old and*New "Festa- 
ments must be read from, accordinf&' to: the 
Georgia statute, while the New Jerse¥ldw speci- 
files only the New. The other statés“do not 
require any special part of the Bible. Massa- 
chusetts and Alabama do not specify the amount 
to be read. In Georgia at least one chapter 
must be read each day, while in Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee the minimum requirement is ten 
verses and in New Jersey only five. At the 
written request of parent or guardian, a pupil 
may be excused from Bible reading in Georgia 
or Tennessee. In Massachusetts a pupil whose 
parent or guardian informs the teacher in writ- 
ing that he has conscientious scruples against 
it is not required to take any personal part in 
the reading. 

This bill does not require; in fact, it would 
prohibit denominationalism, sectarian interpre- 
tation. A Methodist cannot read into it any- 
thing without interpretation which would not 
be read by a Baptist or a Congregationalist or 
a Presbyterian, but if the Methodist and the 
Baptist and the Presbyterian and the Congre- 
gationalist would prefer a single track to the 
Kingdom rather than free open country, then 
the cause of humanity would seem hopeless and 
‘the world would roll back into the beast again. 
The Catholic teacher may read her Catholic 
Bible, the Protestant her Protestant Bible, but 
no child is called upon or required to change 
his form of worship or his ideas of religion be 
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cause of this bill. It seems to me that inasmuch 
as we have a lack of understanding, as we have 
stored up some religious differences, the time 
has come for sober-minded people to realize 
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that the world cannot be saved by commercial- 
ism, by political parties or by keeping away 
from the foundation of right living, of pure- 
thinking and of square dealing. 





INCREASE KNOWLEDGE 


RICHARD H, 


Manufacturers Record, 


There is a real danger to the country in the 
drift of popular thought away from the prin- 
ciples upon which the nation was founded and 
under which we have reached so high an aver- 
age of prosperity and general welfare. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the provisions of 
our Constitution are unknown. More impor- 
tant still, the spirit of that document is fre- 
quenily disregarded by those whose mental 
attainments should fit them for an attitude 
more in accord with their obligations. The 
foundations of this Republic rest on the prin- 
ciples outlined in the Constitution, and in 
many quarters these foundations are being 
undermined. 

It is for these reasons that the Constitution 
Anniversary Association has been formed with 
a View to hasizing the greatest event in 
our hi8tery, Be completion and signing of the 
Constittitien @f the United States on Septem- 
ber 1°, £987. The further purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to “counteract the dangerous anaG 
well-organized activities of those radical and 
anisguided forces which are now advocating 
and promoting doctrines and fallacies tending 
to confuse governmental procedure and to dis- 
turb the basic principles which make for orderly 
progress.” The national headquarters are in 
Chicago. 

We have been drifting away from represen- 
tative government toward direct action, away 
from individual property rights toward social- 
ism, away from individual responsibility for in- 
dividual conduct toward class consciousness 
and ciass agitation. The declared purposes, 
therefore, of the association are :— 

To further a widespread observance of the 
anniversary of the Constitution of the United 
States during the week of September 17 each 
year. 


OF THE CONSTITUTION 


EDMONDS 


Baltimore, Maryland 


To stimulate a study cf the discussions in- 
volved in its writing, adoption, interpretation 
and administration. 


To arouse a keener appreciation of its value- 


and importance as an aid to solving present- 
day problems. 


To bring about a clearer understanding of 


that great document for the general welfare 
of this generation and posterity. 

The association takes the place of no other 
organization. As a part of its plan it urges 
all organizations engaged in the work of 
Americanization, such as the Better America 
Federation, National Association for Consti- 
tutional Government, National Security League. 
Sentinels of the Republic, and similar organiza- 
tions, to co-operate to the end that there may be 
some special observance of the week of Sep- 
tember 17 in universities, schools and colleges. 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis 
Clubs and others are urged also to devote 
special attention at that time to a study of the 
Constitution, and thus to an increasing respect 
for it. 

The president of the association is Harry F. 
Atwood of Chicago, whose lecture on “ The Con- 
stitution Our Safeguard” and whose _ books, 
“ Back to the Republic,” “ Safeguarding Ameri- 
can Ideals,” and “ Keep God in American His- 
tory,” have stated with such vigor and clear- 
ness the nature of the problem and the educa- 
tional work that should be done. 

We. therefore, commend the idea back of the 
undertaking of the Constitution Anniversary 
Association and hope for the success of its 
efforts to make more broadly understood the 
eternal difference between the liberty which is 
the birthright of each one of us and the license 
which in some measure at least seems in recent 
years to have developed in its place. 





_— 
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' The school is the greatest wealth producing agency in the world, because it develops and 
furnishes with power and purpose that greatest instrument for creating wealth—the human 


mind. The wealth of the world, both material 


and spiritual, is in the possession of the nations 


that spend most on their schools.—Charles McKenny, President, Michigan State Normal 


College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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HONOR OFFICES AND ACTIVITIES 


J, W, SHIDELER 


Fort Scott, Kansas 


What is being done to regulate the amount of 
extra activities in which a pupil may participate, 
and to distribute the so-called honor offices and 
activities ? 

This topic presents two big problems, the first 
of which is, a method of handling extra activi- 
ties so that they will be beneficial and not a 
menace to the individual and the high school, 
and secondly, a method of distributing so-called 
honor offices and activities. 

The first problem under consideration presents 
several phases. I desire to think of extra activi- 
ties, not as extra-curricular, but as regular out- 
of-class activities and treat them as such. The 
opinion is quite general that if these activities 
are properly supervised and sponsored, a train- 
ing in leadership and citizenship may be de- 
veloped among the students which will never be 
cbtained in regular classroom work. Depart- 
ment clubs should always motivate the work of 
the subjects concerned. The whole field of 
activities tends tc tie the students to the school 
by bonds which no regular recitation can do, 
and builds up practices and traditions which 
help to hold students in school. 

Assuming then that out-of-class activities are 
beneficial and deserve encouragement, the prob- 
lem of whether a let-alone policy shall obtain, 
or a policy of systematic supervision, presents 
itself. By the former policy some students par- 
ticipate in too many activities while others never 
have any opportunities along this line. The 
student who receives invitations from the vari- 
ous student organizations is frequently the one 
who asserts himself rather boldly, or he may 
receive undue recognition because of the prom- 
mence of his family in the community. Often 
the modest student does not receive the recog- 


‘nition which he deserves. Hence, this policy 


may easily prove detrimental to the former 
type of pupil while missing the mark with the 
latter. IL shall present the way in which these 
activities are handled in the Fort Scott High 
School. 

Under methods of regulation all out-of-class 
activities meet at assembly time. The organi- 
zations are divided into groups, each group 
meeting each alternate week. As the regular 
assembly period is too short, all recitation 
periods in that particular half day are shortened 
a few minutes, so that all programs may con- 
tinue about sixty minutes. By this arrangement, 
no student may belong to more than two organi- 
zations, and he must make his own choice pro- 
vided he has an opportunity to belong to more, 
inless by reason of taking work in a depart- 
ment, all students must participate in the cluh 
work of that department. In case two depart- 
ment clubs conflict, he may make a choice. 
Students who are not in a club are assigned to 


recitation rooms for study hall. This tends to 
encourage pupils to gain membership in clubs 
zs many prefer to participate in a club program 
rather than study. It also encourages the 
tormation of new clubs by students who are not 
members of clubs. 

Since the Christian and athletic associations 
are of a difterent nature, they are not placed 
on this schedule of activities. Treating this 
work as reguiar rather than extra activities, few 
after-school meetings are necessary and perfect 
attendance with increasing interest is manifest. 
The difficulty of meetings conflicting in time is 
entirely done away with, and students are held 
within the limits of their time and energy, 
which may be devoted to _ out-of-class 
activities. 

After the pupils are distributed throughout 
the clubs on the basis as outlined previously, 
the second large problem arises. Students who 
have shown some ability in leadership in class 
organizations or in athletics are likely to have 
the honors of office thrust upon them in all 
other out-of-class activities in which they par- 
ticipate. In order to pass these honors to a 
larger number of students as well as to encour- 
age high standing of scholarship, the following 
Honor Point System is suggested, as is prac- 
ticed in the Fort Scott High School. Each stu- 
dent is limited in the number of activity points 
which he may carry. This tends to give a 
greater number of students an opportunity to 
take part in these activities and also prevents 
over-ambitious students from attempting more 
than they can carry. In this Honor Point Sys- 
tem the scope of activities covers not only club 
activities but athletics, the Christian organiza- 
tions, all literary and music contests, all student 
publications, in fact all activities in which a 
student may engage. It also takes into account 
schclarship as well as out-of class activities. In 
fact, last year, one student of the ten highest 
winning honors received his entire number of 
honor points in class work, while the other nine 
reccived honor points in both class and 
out-of-class work. 

I. Rules governing out-of-class activities :— 
(a) No student’s total for sophomore, junior, 

and senior years may exceed sixty honor 
points. 

(b) No freshman’s total may exceed twenty 
honor points. 

(c) No student may carry more than twenty- 
five points any one year, and neyer two 
majors (major ten points). 

(d) No major may succeed himself. 

(e) Students must he passing in three solids, and 
seniors in work required for graduation to be 
elected to, or continue to hold fives or above 
atter election, When the student’s report 
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denotes failure to fulfill the above require- 
ments, he will be allowed until the follow- 
ing six weeks’ report to bring his work to 
regular requirement. 

For election or appointments to be valid the 
name of the nominee must be turned into 
the eligibility committee three days previ- 
ous to election or appointment. 

An eligibility committee shall be composed 
of the president of the Boys’ Club, presi- 
dent of the Girls’ Club, secretary of the 
Honor Point System and members of the 
faculty appointed by the principal. 

The secretary of the Honor Point System 
shall be appointed in March or April by the 
eligibility board. The secretary shall be a 
member of the eligibility board ex officio. 
Names of all appointees and nominees shall 
be handed to the secretary, and the secre- 
tary shail call the necessary meetings of 
the eligibility board. 

The qualifications for the secretary of the 
Honor Point System shall be: He shall be a 
senior. A high standard of scholarship, and 
the confidence of both the taculty and stu- 
dents for his judgment and responsibility 
shall be obtained. The appointed secretary 
shall work with the secretary for one 
semester preceding his appointment. 


II. Honor points for out-of-class activities :— 


Secretary Honor Point System, 10. 
Classes—President, 10; vice-president, 3; 
secretary, 3; treasurer (freshman-sopho- 
more), 3; treasurer (junior-senior), 5. 
Publications :— 

Scribbler—(a)  [Editor-in-chief. 10;  (b‘ 
business manager, 10; (c) department or 
assistant or associate editor, 7; (d) class 
reporters, 5. 

Crimson—(a) Editor-in-chief, 10; (b) busi- 
ness manager, 10; (c) depaitment or assis- 
tant or associate editor, 7. 

Literary—Pro and con members, 5; no 
additional! points for officers; ad summa 
members, 5; oration contest, 9; debate con- 
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test, 9; declamation contest, 7; forum (de- 
bate), 5; Portia Society (debate), 5. 
Boys’ and Girls’ and Hi-Y Clubs—President, 
10; other officers, 3; chairman program 
committee, 5; chairman service commit- 
tee, 5. 

clubs—Art, French, Spanish, 
Latin, commercial; membership, 3; officers 
elected for year, 5; officers elected for less 
than year, no additional points. 
Athletics—Captain, football, 10; captain, 
basketball, 10; captain, track, 7; “F” on 
team, 5; vice-president, Athletic Association, 
5; business manager, 10; representative on 
athletic board, 5; yell leader, 5. 
Music—Solo contestants at state and dis- 
trict contests, 7; operetta leads, 7; member- 
bership in operetta, 3. 

Dramatic—Senior play leads, 7; junior play 
leads, 7; business staff, 7; membership of 
cast, 3. 


Ill. Honor points for class work.—A term 


grade “A” 


in any regular subject counts five 


points; a term grade “A” in any two regular 
subjects counts six points per subject: a term 


grade “A” 


in any three regular subjects counts 


eight points per subject; a term grade “A” in 


any 


four regular subjects counts ten points per 


subject. 
IV. Restrictions.—No student is permitted to 
make more than forty such points in one semes- 


Ser; 


irregular absence from any class five or 


more times in a semester deducts five points; 
five unexcused pass cards in any semester re- 
moves all the points during the semester. 

A record of all students making honor points 
during the year is kept on appropriate cards in 
the othce, and at the close of the year the ten 
studeiits receiving the highest number of honor 
points for the year is placed on an honor roll 


and 


read at the last general assembly. Of the 


graduating class, the names of the ten receiving 
the highest number oi honor points for the four 
years of high school are placed on an_ honor 
roll and read at the commencement exercises. 


o-4-- 





KIDDIES 


WILLIAM C. T. 


It’s fun to watch the kiddies 
On their way to school. 
They’re a happy, cheerful group, 
Never play by rule. 
Just a happy lot of youngsters 
With no care upon their mind, 
But a better lot of kiddies 
One would scarcely wish to find. 


See them tramping on their way, 
Tumbling in the snow, 

Soon all with white they are covered 
Then it’s up and go. 
Phen they gather in the 

Running, chasing all around 
They're q lot of noisy youngsters, 


chool-yard 


ADAMS 


The school bell now is ringing, 
See the kiddies run, 
Up the steps they’re scampering, 
Soon will end their fun. 
In the hall they now are brushing 
From their clothes and shoes the snow, 
Then it is with much reluctance 
To their classes that they go. 


In their seats they all have settled, 
And they’re down to work; 
Some will have their lessons well, 
Others try to 
Just a happy lot of 
And you 
Men and women in the making, 
Started well upon the way, 


shirt. 
youngsters, 
ee them every day; 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


CARROLL R. REED, superintendent, Akron, 
Ohio, has made an unqualified success in a posi- 
tion that threatened serious difficulties. The 
extent of his success is demonstrated by the 
fact that he has been honored by a re-election 
by the Board of Education for a term of five 
years at a salary of $9,000. Mr. Reed has been 
eminently successful in two previous superin- 
tendencies so that his achievement in Akron 
js no surprise. 

CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, state super- 
visor of high schools, Massachusetts, promi- 
nent in various professional activities of the 
National Education Association, is to give an 
important course of lectures in the School of 
Education of Boston University the coming 
school year on “ Administration of Junior and 
Senior High Schools.” 

JOHN J. MAHONEY, professor of Harvard 
University and of Boston University, and direc- 
tor of the Extension Courses for Teachers, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Americanization of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization with 7,500 mem- 
bers and a $5,000,000 headquarters building in 
process of erection. This is the first time that 
such a responsibility has come to any educator 
in this noble business organization. We appre- 
ciate this recognition of Mr. Mahoney because 
it is one of my most interesting experiences to 
have been a charter member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Mahoney’s oppor- 
tunities have been most unusual. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard University he was a 
teacher in the Lawrence, Massachusetts, High 
School, then principal of an elementary schooi 
in Lawrence, then assistant superintendent in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, then principal of the 
Lowell State Normal School, then State super- 
visor of Americanization work of the State 
Board of Education, and is now on both of 
the faculties of Harvard and Boston Universi- 
ties, and director of the Teacher Extension 
Courses of both universities. In training, in 
experience, in personality, Mr. Mahoney has no 
one in his class in New England. 


S. M. N. MARRS, state superintendent, Austin, 
Texas, was first assistant to Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton when she was state superintendent. He 
has had an unusually strenuous six months’ 
initiation in his new work. Miss Blanton 
stands behind Mr. Marrs enthusiastically since 
his nomination and election, a direct endorse- 
ment of her heroic two terms. 


JOHN F. WEST, superintendent, Pasadena, 
is re-elected for a four-year term at $6,500 for 
the first two years and $7,000 for the other two 
years. This is a great tribute to the success 
of Mr. West, for in these days of retrenchment 
in finance and unrest in the profession this 
kas high significance. Evidently the Gover- 


nor’s curtailment did not impress the Pasadena 
Board of Education. 


C. H. WOODRUFF, principal of the Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, high school for seven years, is an 
unusual community leader through the schools 
and through community club life, being presi- 
dent of the Lions Club, one of the very wide- 
awake fraternal organizations of the city. He 
has more student activities functioning by the 
students ior the community than we have seen 
elsewhere. 

JESSICA PEXOTA, professor of Social Eco- 
nomics, University of California, asserts with 
intelligent emphasis that college training is a 
definite asset in married life, and bases her state- 
ment on the theory that the education received 
by a woman graduated from college enables her 
to run her household on the most efficient and 
scientific basis and also gives her a more appre- 
ciative outlock of the real partnership of matri- 
mony. 


FRANK ELLSWORTH, principal of the 
training department of the Western Michigan 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, is responsi- 
ble for the superior conditions in teacher train- 
ing in the institution. 


J. H. COURSAULT. Dean of Education, 
State University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
and author of “The Principles of Education,” 
one of the really masterful books of the day, 
has been in the faculty of education for eigh- 
ieen years and Dean of Education for six years. 
He asks to be relieved of administrative re- 
sponsibilities as soon as a successor is secured. 
He will remain in the faculty with freedom for 
writing and lecturing. The coming of Presi- 
dent Stratten D. Brooks, himself a master of 
the science of education and of the art of 
teaching, should do for the University of Mis- 
souri what President Jessup has done for the 
University of Iowa. Dr. Coursault will have 
an opportunity to serve the larger field of 
education when the responsibility of adminis- 
tration is removed. As Dean Dr. Coursault has 
achieved a really important work in magnify- 
ing the extension of graduate work along 
highly professional lines. 


PAULI. MONROE, director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
one of the most voluminous writers of high 
potency works on professional education, but 
has made himself the best informed school man 
in America on education in foreign lands. He 
was Commissioner to report on the Philippine 
school system, is on the staff of the Bureau of 
insular Affairs, War Department; is trustee of 
Shantung Christian University; is trustee of 
Shanghai College of Peking, and is educational 
expert for the Chinese government. 
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MALNUTRITION IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HENRY §&, 





Artists and sculptors have assumed that 
there were certain ideal proportions to the 
human figure, that there should be a certain 
fixed ratio between height and breadth, and 
height and weight. The chief determining fac- 
tor in this ratio is nutrition. 

Of all the factors that enter into an ideal 
figure, weight is the easiest to determine and 
control. The ratio of weight to height is there- 
fore generally taken as the basis in judging 
physical condition. There has been a new 
interest in nutrition during the last few years. 
Many strong courses are now being given at 
the universities, and most large school systems 
have nutrition workers. 

Prebably the man who has done most to bring 
this matter to public attention is Dr. William 
R. P. Emerson, of Boston. Back in 1908 while 
he was in charge of the Children’s Out-Patient 
Clinic in the Boston Dispensary, he started a 
class for twelve undernourished children in an 
attempt to bring them up te weight. His early 
attempts were failures. This led to a careful 
study of the children, and of the conditions 
acting upon them, and finally developed into 
the nutrition class and the nutrition clinic. Dr. 
Emerson says: “I have never seen a child 
habitually seven per cent. underweight for his 
height who did not show other marked signs 
of malnutrition.” 

As to the significance of this undernourish- 
ment Dr. Emerson says: “ The undernourished 
child becomes irritable, tires easily, lacks phys- 
ical and mental endurance, and exhibits other 
indications of an unstable nervous condition. 
...I1t has been demonstrated in our classes 
repeatedly that when a child who is severely 
under weight contracts an illness, as during a 
mild epidemic of scarlet fever, he falls victim 
to the disease.” 

The children who are to be brought up to 
weight are first carefully examined, without 
their clothes, for physical defects. Steps are 
then taken for the removal of the adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils and any other handicap. A 
careful study of the home environment is made 
to discover if there is anything wrong there. 
The meals and hours and conditions of sleep 
are investigated. A forty-eight hour record of 
activities is taken. Having thus made a diag- 
nosis of their physical and social condition, 
these children are placed in special nutrition 
classes. So far as possible they are located in 
outdoor or fresh-air rooms at school. They are 
either given or expected to secure a lunch 
usually consisting of a glass of milk and a 
few crackers or bread and butter, at 10.30 in 
the morning and again at 2.30 in the afternoon 
If possible they are to take a half-hour rest 
or sleep following this lunch. They meet the 
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doctor and nutrition worker once a week, at 
which time they are weighed and charts made 
showing whether or not they have gained as 
they should. They are seated in classes according 
to the gains they have made, with the mother 
behind the child. They are given stars each 
week if they have taken their rest periods and 
have had speciai lunches in the morning and 
afternoon. 

There has been a considerable criticism of 
the height weight standard in determining 
malnutrition. It may be that there should be 
not one but several ratios between height and 
weight. 

There are manifest objections to any stan- 
dard that is a mere average. Our life insur- 
ance companies show that longevity is decreased 
by overweight after thirty-five, while it is in- 
creased by underweight up to twenty per cent. 
This indicates that so far as adults are. con- 
cerned, underweight is an advantage. Appar- 
ently full weight is an advantage up to thirty- 
five, but a disadvantage afterwards. This sug- 
gests that our adult averages are really too 
high, and-should more nearly approximate that 
of young people of the same height. 

It is claimed that some racial and family 
stocks are short and stout by nature, while 
others are tall and slender; that we have no 
general race standard, but that we must have 
a separate standard for each race and in- 
dividual. Italians, French and Jews are not as 
tall or heavy as English, Scandinavians and 
Germans. Undoubtedly races differ in both 
height and weight, but I know of no figures 
to show that they necessarily differ in the 
ratio between the two. 

Sitting height is a better standard than 
standing height, as the ratio between height 
and weight is otherwise largely determined by 
the length of legs. No amount of feeding or 
care wili have much effect upon them. Some 
races and individuals are relatively longer 
legged than others, which means that their 
weight in proportion to standing height will 
be less than that of other races and individuals 
that are shorter legged. A more accurate diag- 
nosis of malnutrition might be built on sitting 
height if the tables were available. A full diag- 
nosis must also take account of physical 
defects, general appearance, health and appar- 
ent vigor. The height weight standard is not 
to be regarded as an ideal, but as a practical 
standard that is easily applied. 

When is a child as healthy or well developed 
as he ought to be? It is difficult to set limits 
in these matters. So long as we find that 
growth in height and weight, and resistance to 
disease are increased by better feeding and 
providing better sanitary conditions, there 1s 
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every reason for thinking that these are an 
advantage. 

There can be little question but nutrition 
classes are really dealing with two different 
kinds of children. In one case their under- 
weight is due to sickness, physical defects, 


‘underfeeding or bad feeding, or the disobedi- 


ence of hygienic laws. In the other it is 
jargely due to racial or family build, or to high 
physical activity. The one child is under- 
nourished, in the commonly accepted sense, the 
other is not. However, there are apparently 
almost no cases where better feeding and more 
hygienic living does not lead to a gain both 
in weight and height. On the other hand bad 
conditions, such as loss of sleep, worry, stale 
air, poor food, and hasty and irregular eating 
nearly always result in a loss of weight. In 
other words slenderness may be due in the 
beginning to racial or family type, but better 
conditions will always decrease the slenderness. 

li a child is undernourished, there is usually 
someihing wrong either with his food or the 
way he eats it. Often the trouble is that the 
child is getting up late and eating a hasty 
breakfast of insufficient calories, or he is drink- 
ing tea or coffee. 

Another common cause is that he either has 
a cold luncheon at school or that he rushes 
home, bolts a hasty luncheon, and without 
giving it time to digest, rushes back to play. 
The natural remedy is a hot luncheon with suf- 
ficient time to eat it, and a short rest or 
leisurely walk back to school. 

A child who may not build up on three meals 
a day will often show immediate improvement 
if he has a lunch of bread and butter and a 
glass of milk at 10.30 in the morning and 3.30 
in the afternoon, and again before he goes to 
bed. Even though no more food is taken these 
lunches are an advantage. 

Among the children of the well-to-do, one 
of the commonest causes of malnutrition is 
irregular eating, often with tea or coffee, and 
too much candy. The hunger for candy is nor- 
mal with children. Sugar contains more energy 
per weight than any other form of food. Sugar 
rations are often issued to soldiers on forced 
marches. But candy should not be eaten be- 
tween meals. 

Some children have eccentric appetites and 
do not like the things which are best for them. 
But they always wish to grow. If they are 
convinced that they must eat certain kinds of 
food in order to grow, they are usually willing 
to do so. Food preferences are often copied 
and are very subject to suggestion. 

The rule of the nutrition classes is that the 
child shall drink at least a pint and preferably 
two or three pints of milk every day, and four 
glasses of water, and avoid tea and coffee, and 
soft drinks. 

Undernourished children are often placed in 
Open-air rooms at school, and told to sleep 
outdoors at home. The child who will go for 
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weeks without gaining with the best of food, 
will often begin to gain immediately when his 
bed is placed on a sleeping porch or near an 
open window. Where his bed is put back in 
a closed stuffy room, this improvement is im- 
mediately checked. We have long known that 
open-air life was necessary to the tubercular 
and anemic child. It now appears that it .is 
necessary for the best development of all chil- 
dren, and that the most robust health and 
the best physical development can not be had 
without it. 

The undernourished child has little vitality 
and cannot stand the amount of physical exer- 
cise or mental strain that other children wiil 
enjoy. An important cause of underweight is 
excessive physical activity. There is an amount 
of physical exercise which is best for every 
individual. Any athlete, training for a contest 
or other strenuous event, will begin to lose in 
weight and to grow “stale,” as they say. if he 
trains beyond a certain point. Prize fighters 
bring down their weight for the final match by 
strenuous physical exercise and long runs. The 
birds of long flight, which begin their migra- 
tions to the southward as mere balls of fat, 
often arrive at their destinations little more 
than skin and bones, because they have used 
all their surplus in the flight. It may be neces- 
sary in the case of undernourished children to 
cut down their activity and for them tc take 
a rest period once or twice a day. In the 
nutrition classes, where conditions can be con- 
trolied, it is the custom to ask the children to 
take a half-hour nap or at least rest in the 
middle of the forenoon and in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Those who have promoted nutrition classes 
in the schools have often objected to any form 
of vigorous activity for underweight children. 
They have been justified in some cases, but 
there is another side. Ali vigorous activity 
tends to cause loss of flesh, if the person is weil 
rourished. Race horses and all animals, where 
a high degree of physical efficiency is required, 
are kept lean. It is impossible for any person 
to make his maximum effort when the muscles 
are clogged with fat. lf the underweight is 
due to low vitality and bad physical condition, 
the child should build up before he goes into 
strenuous athletics, but if his leanness is a 
mere incident to strenuosity, and is accom- 
panied by high vitality, it is no reason for ex- 
cluding him from sports. 

Another common source of under- 
nourishment is lack of sleep. The growing 
child should sleep just as many hours as he 
can. In general the doctors say that up to the 
age of eleven or twelve, this should be at least 
ten hours. Some children will sleep more, 
others a little less. This sleep should be undis- 
turbed and in the open air if possible. If there 
are noises or lights in the neighborhood, while 
the child may not actually awaken, his sleep 
will not have the same value. After a good 
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supper and a good day of outdoor play, every 
child should retire with a good conscience to 
dreamless sleep. Loss of sleep is shown 
immediately in the clinics in the loss of weight 

The ends sought through such care as has 
been outlined are far-reaching. These children 
who are much underweight are often behind 
in their school work. They are unhappy and 
miss most of the joy of childhood. They can- 
not stand strenuous play and are cut off from 
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leadership and many of the joys of comrade- 
ship. As they are not enjoying life as they should, 
they are often querulous and hard to get along 
with both at home and at school. Not having 
sufficient resources to draw upon to meet the 
difficulties and obstacles in life, they often 
lack initiative and courage. Their education 
is frequently disturbed by illness or unneces- 
sary aches and pains which prevent their enter- 
ing wholesouledly into their work. 





ADVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS “ON 
GOING THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL” 


E, R. WHITNEY 


Superintenéent, Schenectady, New York 


1. In January, 1923, exactly 500 were pro- 
moted to High School from the grades, and 407 
actually entered high school. How many will 
graduate in January, 1927? How many of those 
who entered in your class will graduate? 

2. Going through high school is like going cn 
a four years’ pilgrimage toward a definite desti- 
nation. Many start. Few arrive. Many fall by 
the wayside. Some because they are tired. A 
few because they are weak and cannot endure 
the journey. Some are sick and so. fall 
out. Some are financially unable to pur- 
sue the course. The largest number of those 
who drop out do so because they are discour- 
aged and lack ambition and are just plain lazy. 
Some are distracted from the main highway 
by ailurements from the side. The socially in- 
clined spend their energies in chasing butter- 
flies, which dance up and down mountain steeps, 
until they fall exhausted. Some, the playful, 
who are not very earnest in getting toward the 


destination, stop by the wayside to play with 
bright pebbles they find on the road. Some, the 
visionary, fly kites of many colors, losing valu- 
able time by untangling the cords from the tree 
tops. Some proceed at such a slow rate that 
they iag so far behind the main procession that 
they are soon lost when night overtakes them. 
Some become so smart that they think their 
leaders (teachers) can no longer lead or instruct 
them. Others, baited by the glint and glimmer 
of gold offered by those along the road, who 
would exchange money for work, drop out of 
line and always afterward regret doing so. It 
is evident that if you would reach your destina- 
tion you must go toward it with vigor, with de- 
termination, with effort, and enthusiasm. ‘To 
succeed, you must exert every fibre of your 
being and resist all distracting allurements that 
hinder your progress! 

Keep your mind on the goal—graduation! 
Never lose sight of that—graduation! 
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A “POME” FOR TWO GIRLS 


0. H, BENSON 


J a [Junior Achievement Bureau, Eastern States 


The Yesterday Girl 


I ieft my mother, home, and dad 
Because my life it seemed so sad; 

I left my home, my town, and all 
To travel ways that led to falls, 

I dropped my work and hit Broadway 
To jazz and live my own sweet way. 
’Round city lights I sure did roam; 
Forgot almost I had a home. 

I lost the jewels of girlhood’s grace, 


I’m now a wreck, without a place. 





League, Springfield, Mass.] 
The Achievement Girl of Today 


Come home with me to mother’s side 
Where Achievement Clubs and love abide. 
I’m training now in regular work; 

In Achievement Clubs we cannot shirk. 
I'll stay at home to give my best; 

I’m helping now with all my zest. 

Bright lights for me will have no charm, 
For I have found they bring but harm. 
I’m cooking, sewing, planning work 

In Achievement Clubs—I’ll never shirk. 
In thrift and profit I’m making gains, 

In Achievement plans I’m taking pains. 
Come, girls, and friends, do join today, 
Achievement Clubs make sure our way. 
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; THE MAKING OF THE FLAG 





NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Five score and forty years ago, And when they’d planned the banner, 
Five score and forty years,— The Fathers straight went down 
This land was but an infant, then, With Washington to Betsey Ross, 
The child of blood and tears. Of Philadelphy town. 
, To-day a mighty nation, Her needlework was noted 
A hundred million souls Wherever skill was prized; 
Are nurtured by her splendid strength, The Flags she wrought were famous, 
Are mustered on her rolls. Her skill was recognized. 
But even in that long ago, So Betsey, blooming Betsey, 
That time of stress and strife, A patriot’s widow, she, 
When Liberty, beset by foes, Was first to cut and fashion 
Was battling for her life, The Flag of Liberty. i . 
E’en then, they waved a standard, Oh, Betsey, blessed Betsey, 4 
They made Britannia yield; What name or fame can be , 
The crosses of her patron saints So sweet as yours who ’broidered 
Still blazoned on its field. The Banner of the Free? 
But for new times, new customs; The Flag your art created, i 
Columbia, from her throne, Where’er it be unfurled, | 
With goddess-pride demanded Proclaims the Rights of Freemen, 
A banner of her own. The Safety of the World. ‘ 


The Continental Congress DORCAS FINALE 


O’erheard Columbia’s call And now, we modern women, 
And to fulfill her mandate Like Dorcas, known of old, 
Its members gathered all. A famous needle-worker, 


Whose goodly deeds are told; 


“Resolved ;” they vowed in conclave,—— 
So history relates, 

“A proud new Flag befits the pride 
Of these United States.” 


We, too, have made a banner, 
And though it be not fair 

As that which Betsey fashioned, 
’Tis wrought with equal care. 


“Its stripes of white and crimson 
Shall thirteen states unite; 
The Union be denoted 
By thirteen stars of white.” 


There’s not a stitch upon it, 
However small it be, 

But holds within a woman’s love 
A woman’s loyalty. 


They sought no novel colors; We pledge thee, starry banner, 
What colors should there be Our faith and fealty 
Save white for Faith and blue for Hope And thus salute America 
And red for Liberty? The Country of the Free. { 
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NEW IDEA IN LESSON ASSIGNMENTS 


MARGARET ROMER 


F. Stillwell Moore, principal of the High 
School at Burbank, California, a promising 
leader in the field of education, has suggested 
a new idea for assigning lessons to high school 
studeits. 

The purpose of the new method is two-fold. 
First, it helps materially to overcome the evils 
of cur present grading system. Second, it 
recognizes the varying abilities of students as 
shown by the inteiligence tests, and grades the 
pupil according to his ability. It demands more 
of the bright child than of the = dull 
one. 

The gist of the idea follows: The teacher is 
to make a triple assignment each day, that is, 
three assignments. The first of these should 
be the minimum requirement for passing. The 
pupils should be classed, without their knowl- 
edge, intu three groups which might be desig- 
nated “Above normal,” “ Normal” and “ Be- 
iow normal.” If a pupil in the “ Above nor- 
mal” group accomplished ecnly the minimum 
assignment in an hour, he should be graded C 
or 3. If a “Normal” pupil did the same work 
in the same time, he would merit only B or 2. 
A “Below normal” student should have A or 
1 for the same accomplishment. 

The teacher’s second assignment should not 


merely be more of the same material covered 
in the first, but it should be broader and 
cover more ideas or more material. An “ Above 
normal” pupil accomplishing this second 
assigiment in the same time, would be graded 
only B or 2. A “ Normal” pupil would deserve 
an A or 1 for his eftort. 

The teacher’s third assignment should be 
much more difficult than the second. If in 
algebra or geometry, it should contain more 
dificult problems involving more thought. If 
in history it should involve reference work, 
etc. If the “Above normal” student accom- 
plishes this assignment in the same time, he 
has merited an A or 1. 

No pupil would be required to do more than 
the minimum assignment, but the brighter 
ones would be inspired through pride ard 
desire for a good grade, to attempt the second 
or even the third assignment. This method 
tends toward a uniform system of grading. It 
also demands of every student his best work 
according to his capability. 

This system is operating with a promising 
degree of success in the Burbank high school 
It is hoped by many who have come to have 
taith in its operation, that it may become « 
recognized standard system. 
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PATRIOTISM AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


A more adequate title for this brief article 
would be “Some Aspects of Patriotism and 
Public Spirit in Education,” which would seem, 
however, like wearing an umbrella for a hat, as 
men do in Korea. Educators and laymen in 
control of educational enterprises as trustees 
or board members or other governmental 
authorities continue to fail to understand the 
differences between patriotism and public spirit 
and their relations to educational philosophy and 
machinery alike. 

Patriotism is the highest of all virtues, con- 
summating ail virtues of any genuine human 
significance. I am well aware that there are 
some who claim that humanitarianism § or 
“internationalism ” is a still higher virtue; but 
in a lifetime I have never yet discovered among 
such humanitarians or “internationalists” as 
regarded patriotism as inferior to “love of 
mankind,” who did not also despise some vir- 
tues admirable in the minds of true Americans, 
One has but to read some of the periodicals de- 
yoted to internationalism in order to discover 


that their writers despise or hate some human 
qualities distinctly representative of our best 
Americans, for example, Daniel Webster, 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Possibly, I who have spent three years of my 
life under foreign flags; who have been not 
merely a traveler but a sojourner in other 
lands, and who am now a member of city 
clubs at points as far apart as London and Vic- 
toria, British Cuolumbia, have some right to 
an opinion on this point. I really enjoy life 
among the Italians, the French, the British, and 
the Canadians. But—-this “but” means more 
than do most “ buts ”—when any _ international- 
ist or cosmopolite undertakes to tell me— 
whether he be “laborite ” or “artist” or “re- 
former” or “social leader” or “ banker ’— 
that America has more to learn of the world 
than the world has to learn of America, I 
always ask him a few questions, e,g.:— 

1, Do you felieve in uniyersal free education 
at public expense? 
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2.Do you +tegasd women as essentially 
superior to men, to pe th of first? 

3. Do you beliese 4o the open road for talents 
in every field of human endeavor and #clation- 
ship—property, politics, seligion, art, education, 
everything ? ' 

These questions settle them. 

The patriot never asks which comes firet— 
hy family Or my country, my business or my 
country, my pleasute or my country. He acts 
for his country—whith is why the tomb at 
Arlington to the,“ Unktiown Soldier ” is already 
the most sacted spot ih America. 

Public spirit fitay be a much smaller matter; 
it may even thitfdetéfize & man who holds such 
un-American vidWs 4 that “Education should 
not cost too fifth MiOHE¥ ” or that “1 vote for 
my party candidaté €¥éH When I know that the 
other mart w € a better officer; I am 
for my party.” 

Public spirit thay place the interests of Ohio 
or Massachuséfts, of railroad or coal mine 
unions, of thé stéel trade, of some denomina- 
tion, cf sOmfe race, or some university above 
the interests of all America. It has led boom- 
town €fthusiasts to borrow money- “in the 
East” that they knew could not be repaid. It 
haé léd county politicians to build bridges where 
fi€¥ were ornamental rather than useful. It 

has led men to boast of the glory of their own 
cities when they knew that their cities were in 
dire need of house-cleaning. 

Yet public spirit may be the mother of the 
finest patriotism. Given facts, vision, enlighten- 
ment, public spirit is a strong virtue. 

When he was an old man, Lyman Beecher on 
a Sunday morning early went fishing in the sea. 
At ten-thirty o’clock he came ashore and sat 
quietly in a rear pew of a church while the 
young pastor conducted the services. When 
the sermon ended Lyman Beecher walked up 
the aisle, laid aside his fisherman’s coat, stepped 
up to the pulpit and in his best style of oratory 
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proceeded to apply the lessons of the sermon. 
His last words, as he turned to the somewhat 
dazed young minister, were these, viz.: “ When: 
you've made a fine whip, put a lash on its end,,. 
and rack it.” 

Theodore Rocsevelt often said that a man, 
dowever good, who would not “go into poli- 
tees” would not under any circumstances run: 
for otfice, would not attend to party political’ 
affairs, would not spend time and money and’ 
thought on governmental concerns was “a: 
molly coddle,” and, in truth “not good.” The- 
rural school teacher in a little red schoolhouse: 
who teaches in history, government, geography, 
current events and reading the lessons of 
patriotism puts to shame the state university 
professor who teaches that “ They do this bet- 
ter in England, or Germany, or Switzerland. 
’stoo bad. We Americans are so provincial!” 
This nrofessor is in error; he has no right to 
say “We Americans,” for he has counted one 
too many. His own mind is European. 

When the controlling powers in education 
learn and practice sound Americanism, growing 
beyond public spirit into patriotism, no longer 
shail we ask such questions as these, viz. :— 

1. Have rural children the right to as ex-- 
pensive education as urban children? 

2. Have negro children the right to as com- 
plete education as white children? 

3. Shall married women teach? 

4. Shall every grammar school graduate be: 
trained in the elements~of at least one occupa- 
tion for livelihood? 

5. Is education an expense or an investment? 

6. Shall laymen or educators control the per- 
sonnel and the courses of study, the architec- 
ture and the apparatus of education from kin- 
dergarten to university ? 

7. Is the school district or the nation itself 
the true centre of education? 

Patriotism has but one answer to each of. 
these questions. 





WHY SHOULD I TEACH? 


CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 


“Why should I teach?” I ask. “Is it for gold— 
That shining, glistening gold which men since time 
Began have loved, then cursed, have hoarded to 
Their bosom, ere long finding it an asp 
Envenomed, bringing only torturing death? 
For gold, just gold?” My soul makes answer, “Nay! 
For that alone the price is far too great. 
Thy recompense in coin cannot be named 
Because its substance is a finer thing 
Enduring when the visible has past.” 
“Speak on, my soul,” I said, “and tell me what 
The teacher’s recompense.” Thus spake my soul: 
“In service only comes the great reward, 
_ Soul-satisfying, bringing happiness ; 





Today, this comes to him who hears the call 
To teach the youth, to mould the tender lives 
Who are our country’s citizens tomorrow, 

To teach, to watch development of mind, 

But lovelier far, watch character unfold 
Beneath the magic touch of sympathy— 

This rich reward awaits him who would teach.” 
“Oh, let me teach,” I cried, “let all that’s best 
Within my heart and mind be dedicated 

To this, the grandest, noblest work of life! 
Because I am a patriot, it is 

A duty to my country that I owe; 

Because I love my God, I'll heed the call 

To teach and serve my God’s humanity.” A 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD — 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check -notably  impertant and 


progressive movements.] 


THE HEALTH OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) s 

The Bureau. has just published the report -of 
a‘study of 3,000 children two to seven years 
of age in Gary, Indiana. Besides the data 
gathered from the examinations, the report 
includes a detailed description of the methods 
employed in the study, with the object of fur- 
nishing a reference handbook for similar 
scientific examinations as well as for popular 
health activities ot private or governmental 
agencies. 

Less than one in twenty of the children ex- 
amined was found to be free from physical de- 
fects. ‘The most common type of defect found 
was that including defects of the nose and 
throat. This type occurred in 60 per cent. of 
all the cases. The most conspicuous single de- 
féct was decayed teeth, the per cent. increasing 
from 21.1 per cent. in the two-year-old children 
to 87.7 per cent. in the six-year-olds. More 
than one-third of the children tested showed 
defective sight and of those needing glasses 
only 10 per cent. had been aware of the need. 

—o—— 


EYE-SIGHT CONSERVATION DAY IN SCHOOLS 


Eye conservation is being carried into the 
public schools of the country in a very practical 
way by the Eye-Sight Conservation Council, 
Times Building, New York City. There have 
been distributed to superintendents throughout 
the ccuntry a bulletin (No. 2), which presents 
a program for the observance ot an Eye Con- 
servation Day in the schools. The Council is 
enlisting the services of the teachers in making 
visual tests, instructions for which are fully 
outlined in the bulletin. 

The Council also furnishes an eye chart with 
specific directions for its use and sends out 
folders preseating in story form the message 
‘of eye care. 

These of us whose first duty in the Autumn 
is “ Tne Eye and Ear Tests” and who know 
their inestimable value both to the scholarship 
and the conduct of the pupil most heartily en- 
dorse this work and bid its originators “ God- 
speed.” 

——9———— 
MILLIONS FOR EDUCATION (Stanford University) 


Stauford University has reached the limit 
made possible by the Stanford fortune. If it 
is tec go forward and upward, says President 
Wilbur in his annual report, 1t can do so only 
through the support of every member of the 
Stanford family and cf the public in general. 

An endowment campaign is now in progress 
designed to provide funds for certain definite 
needs of the university. The first million asked 
for is to provide for an annual income of 
$40,000 to $50,000 to be added to the salary rolls 


of the faculties of the College of Liberal Arts, 
The second million will be used for the con- 
struction of certain buildings upon the campus 
for which there is special need. The third mil- 
lion will be used as a partial endowment of 
the Medical School and of the Stanford Hos- 
pital to aid in instruction, research, and in 
payment for the gratuitous clinical services ren- 
dered in the medical school clinics and clinical 
wards of the hospitals. ; 

Stanford is the one great privately endowed 
university west of St. Louis. Certainly from 
this vast territory will comeé ‘the interest and 
help that is needed. a ae 

—— 
STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION (University 
of Chicage) 

Secondary education is receiving’more atten- 
tion this year from educators than éver before. 
Among the best of these studies is that ‘issued 
by the University of Chicago. It ‘is one of 
those “ permanent” books which teachers keep 
tor reference. 

Among the topics presented are “ Adiminis- 
tering the Maladjusted Student,” by William 
Claude Reavis, “ Subject Matter in Elementary 
Physical Science,” by Wilbur L. Beauchamp; 
“A Course in Modern History,” by Howard 
Copeland Hill; “A Curriculum in Correlated 
Mathematics,” by Ernst Rudolph Breslich, and 
an article on “ Teaching the English Classics,” 
by Ernest F. Hanes and Martha Jane McCoy. 

siamabeiihitiataps 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOLS (Phila- 
delphia Report) 

In the second book of the annual report of the 
schools of Philadelphia the reasons for the re- 
tardation and elimination of pupils in secondary 
schools are thoroughly discussed and _ severai 
very practical remedies suggested. 

The large percentage of failures, especially 
during the earlier semesters, clearly shows that 
the pupils do not know how to study. It is, 
therefore, recommended that supervised study 
be introduced at least as early as the ninth 
grade. But this must be preceded by the de- 
velopment of a carefully prepared technique. 

In the chapter on “ Provision for Study” the 
subject is clearly elucidated and many practical 
details suggested. 


— —— 
EVILS OF INTER-INSTITUTIONAL ATHLETICS 
(Columbia, South Carolina, Report) 

Year by year sports have become more and 
more conspicuous in secondary and_ higher 
schools. So long as they were chiefly intra- 
institutional, says Superintendent Hand in his 
triennial report, their influence and fruits were 
generally wholesome. When they shifted to 
the inter-institutional class serious evils began 
to manifest themselves. The first was to rele- 
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gate scholarship to a secondary place.. Scholar- material be required of all secondary school 
ship was not so much discounted as it was pupils. 


aah overshadowed. It became necessary to make The report goes on to consider the materials 
eligibility to an athletic team include a passing cf instruction and the types of secondary $ 
rts, mark in studies. school instruction in mathematics that may be 
‘on- Another evil is thoughtlessly putting the team looked upon as furnishing the best preparation 
pus coach above the president, and the team above for successful work in college. This study 
mil- the faculty and trustees. <A third evil has been leads to the conclusion that there is no conflicc 
of the commercializing of sport. Sports are between the needs of those pupils who ulti- 
lOs- robbed of sportsmanship the moment they be- mately go to college and those who do not. 
in come commercialized. Certain very definite recommendations are 
en- The fourth evil is the worst of all--gambling. made as to changes that appear desirable in the 
ical That is not a euphonious term, but it is the statement of coliege entrance requirements and 
proper one. Unless the gambling in connection in the type of college entrance examinations. 
ved with inter-institutional sports is checked, the 
om morals of our institutions of learning wiil 
ind suffer a breakdown, and many youngsters wili VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY WIRELESS (Pitts- 
go out into life feeling that gambling is 2 burgh, Pennsylvania) 
gentleman’s accomplishment. Vigilance must Since Pittsburgh is a recognized centre for j 
sity be the watchword. the manufacture of radio equipment as well as 
—o— one of the most important broadcasting stations ‘ 
Ns in the world, it occurred to a member of the 
re. EDUCATION IN POLAND (Bureau of Education) = Vocational Guidance Department of the public 
ed This timely little pamphlet by Theresa Bach schools to use the radio-phone for disseminat- 
of on “Education in Poland” not only gives us 8 vacational guidance propaganda. The off- 
ep educational facts but economic and historica! in- cials of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
formation as well. facturing Company readily granted their con- 
s- The progress of education for the past few ‘Sent to use KDKA_ broadcasting station for 
m years has been remarkably steady. In 1915-16 that purpose. — oo ‘ ' 
ry there were in former Russian Poland 5,152 Accordingly in April of last year a series ot 
* schools, with 7,120 classes; a year later there twenty-five talks on vocational guidance and 
d were 7,573 schools, with 10,448 classes, an in- Vocaticns was arranged for. Some of the most 
d crease of 47 per cent. in the number of schools. prominent men and women in the respective 
d When the new Republic was established in fields gladly responded to the request to give 


: 1918, the national spirit though never dormant the talks. Copies of the talks, which represent 
was now to pervade the schools and enhance ‘he professions and trades most frequently 
the studies of the rising generation. Polish mentioned by the pupils in their choice of a 
history, Polish literature and Polish art were life vocation, have been collected and they 
once more to inspire the youth and find an Present a large amount of material and facts 
Q appropriate place in the new curriculum. for the counselor and pupil. From the many ‘ 
. As a result of the division of Poland there ‘"esponses received throughout the eastern part ‘ 
were three separate school units; Congress the country it may be said that this is not 
! Poland, formerly within the Czar domain; nly a novel but an effective way of preaching 
Galicia, under Austrian rule, and Prussian the gospel of a wise selection of a life work 
Poland. ‘Ihe present government is attempt- 2nd a careful preparation for it. 
ing to co-ordinate the three systems in order st thie 
to introduce uniform schools in all the varied 
sections of Poland. 
—o—— 


SOUTH CAROLINA GOES FORWARD (University 
of South Carolina Weekly News) 


THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN >°tth Carolina is going forward: 5 oes 

SECONDARY EDUCATION at the appropriations 5 tied Peg ibebinorsid 

proves that the General Assembly, represeriting 

This is a study made by the Committee on the people, is resolved that they shall have a 
Mathematical Requirements of the Mathemati- iair chance to he educated. } 
cal Association of America. The chairman is The common schools are given about $1,859,- 4 
J. W. Young of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 336—$400.000 more than they had last vear, and q 
N. H. niuch more than they have had in any year in F 
The first part of the report decidedly recom- the history of the state. : 

mends that the course of study in mathematics The six higher institutions in the public 





during the seventh, eighth and ninth years con- school system receive an aggregate of 
tain the fundamental notions of arithmetic, ot $1,310.59 including the expenditure for the 
algebra, of intuitive geometry, of numerical higher education of women of $477,682. 
trigonometry, and at least an introduction to So far this progress has been made without 
demonstrative geometry and that this body of issuing a bond, without borrowing a dollar. 
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MAGNA CHARTA. 

The plans of the International Magna Charta Day As- 
sociation are arousing the interest of millions of people 
throughout the English-speaking world, and we are glad 
to give our readers the opportunity of learning something 
of this movement and of its great progress. 

This is a movement for world peace through « closer 
feeling of unity on the part of the English-speaking race 
and for Americanization, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. 

The prime object is to have the English-speaking na- 
tions observe annually one day in common—a commemo- 
ration in the spirit—and not as a legal holiday. The 
churches and Sunday schools of the seven nations to ob- 
serve Magna Charta Sunday, the third Sunday in June, the 
press to comment editorially on June 15, the 70eth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Charter. 

Membership is open to all without fees or dues, and 
every boy or girl or grownup is a member in good standing 
who observes the day and thinks of the great steps in cur 
liberties which have come from Magna Charta, and of 
their responsibility for the liberty and freedom they have. 

At least one thousand newspapers and ten thousand 
churches and Sunday Schools observed the day in 1922. 

Any movement which seeks to develop a closer sense of 
cordial unity amongst the English-speaking nations, which 
aims to develop in this country a more thorough Ameri- 
canization, and which everywhere inculcates respect for 
law and order and responsibility for freedom and liberty 
on the part of each citizen, is worthy of your support. 

A very patriotic and popular plan is to have hung in 
public schools, Sunday Schools, libraries, etc., a framed 
copy, in colors, 22x30, of the original Magna Charta. 

For full information, write the Founder and Secretary, 
J. W. Hamilton, 147 Kent Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
U.S. A. 

—_—~o—— 

SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The members of the general committee in charge 1 
Schoolmen’s Week were as follows: Representing the 
University of Pennsylvania—Harlan Updegraff, chairman; 
Arthur J. Jones, director of secondary school conferences ; 
Maurice J. Babb, G. W. McClelland and representing the 
state, Superintendent E. C. Broome of Philadelphia; 
Principal John A. H. Keith of Indiana State Normal 
Schoo!; Superintendent J. Horace Landis of Montgomery 
County, Superintendent E. M. Balsbaugh of Lebanon, and 
Principal C. R. Foster of Pittsburgh. William C. Ash was 
in charge of the vocational education conferences, anid lLe- 
Roy A. King, secretary of the general committee. 

Among the principal topics discussed at the sessions 
were: “The State Financial Program”; “Rearrangement 
of School Districts”; “Grouping by Abilities in Elemen- 
tary and Secordary Schools”; “State Program for Teacher 
Training”; “The Junior High School”; “Extension Teach- 
ing”; “Vocational Guidance”; “Health Education,” and 
“Teaching of Social Studies.” 

Among the speakers who contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the convention were: Bird T. Baldwin of the State 
University of Iowa; J. E. Butterworth, professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University; Miss Emeline Whitcomb, 
specialist in Home Economics of the United States Bureau 
of Education; M. B. Hillegas, professor of Elementary 
Education, Teachers College; George A. Walk, dean of 
Teachers’ College of Temple University; Harold O. Rugg 
from the Lincoln School in New York City; Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president of Swarthmore College; G. H. Reavis, 
dean of College and of School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and James H. Kelley, executive 
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secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Members of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and of the Department of Education of the University 
also contributed important papers. 


——_— o—_ 
KENTUCKY CREED. 


The Resolutions Committee of the Kentucky Educational. 
Association, Mrs. M. L. Hall, chairman, presented its 
findings in the form of a creed :— 

1. We believe that the superintendent of public in- 
struction should be appointed by a non-partisan Board of 
Education. 

2. We believe that a non-partisan State Board of Edu- 
cation should be created that sound administration in pub- 
lic education may be obtained. 

3. We believe that the state school fund should be dis- 
tributed so as to secure equality of opportunity to all the- 
boys and girls of the state. 

4. We believe in the State Department of Educatio1: 
and its aggressive program; our State Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Colleges, and their excellent service in the 
training of teachers; and in the University of Kentucky 
and its development of higher education. 

5. We re-afirm our belief in the report of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Survey Commission because the recom- 
mendations are sound in principle. 

6. We believe that our Governor in his appointment 
of the state textbook commission has shown that he 's. 
vitally interested in the boys and girls of this state. 

7. We believe in kindergarten education as a cor- 
porate part of the general educational program of Ken- 
tucky. 

8 We believe that at the earliest possible date amend- 
ments to the Constitution and legislative enactments should’ 
be secured that this program may be put into operation. 

9. We believe that all legislative enactments should! 
be initiated with a motive to advance the educational op- 
portunity of our boys and girls rather than to promote the 
selfish political preference of unscrupulous politicians. 

10. We believe that educational legislation should not 
be considered as partisan issues, but that all parties should’ 
unite in the promotion of an educational program that will 
best benefit our boys and girls. 

11. We believe that the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion has reached the point in its development where an: 
all-time secretary is necessary, and we further believe that 
the Board of Directors should give this matter immediate 
consideration. 

12. We believe in a just and equitable assessment of alli 
property and natural resources of the state. 

——9—— 


PROVING HIS POINT. 


The old Scotch professor was trying to impress upor 
his students the value of observation. 

“No,” he complained. “Ye dinna use your faculties of 
observation. Ye dinna use ’em. For instance—” 

Picking up a pot of chemicals of horrible odor he stuck 
a finger into it and then into his mouth. 

“Taste of it, gentlemen,” he commanded, as he passe-l 
the pot from student to student. 

After each had licked a finger. and-had=felt a -rebellion 
through his whole soul, the old professor laughed im 
triumph. 

“I told ye so!” he shouted. “Ye dinna use your facul- 
ties of observation! For if ye had observed ye would ha” 
seen that the finger which I stuck into the pot was na the 
finger which I stuck into my mouth!”—Chicago Tribune. 
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‘HIGH SCHOOL IDEALS. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., 
LL.D. With Introductory Notes by Orton Lowe. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 159 pp. 

~ Dr. Hamilton was as wise a counselor as we have knowa 

in the last half century. He had a way of thinking help- 

fully to other people. It was his peculiar charm to think 
for the person or audience that he was advising. We 
knew him intimately for forty years, and heard him speak 
times out of number, but we never heard him speak to 

high school students, which gives these eight addresses a 

special interest. 

His topics are quite what we would have expected: “No- 
bility of Character,” “Fundamental High School Ideals,” 
“The Law of Success,” “The Rain of Gold,” “The Hill 
<of Difficulty,” “Individual Efficiency,” “Thinking and 
Serving,” and “A Plea for Play.” 


‘THE MAGEE INTERMEDIATE READER. Part 
Two, Fifth Year. By Anna F. Magee, Pubiic School 
166, New York, with co-operation Dr. John F. Reigart, 
principal of Public School 166. Illustrated by Ethel F. 
B. Bains and Eugenie M. Wiseman. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 488 pp. 
‘We have never been more impressed with any school 

work than we were with Miss Magee’s work in Dr. Rei- 

gart’s school before any of her series of “The Magee 

Readers” had been published, and our interest in each new 

book of hers—I think this is the tenth book of hers— 

thas had all the interest of the work as Dr. Reigart en- 
thusiastically introduced me to it some years ago. 

I have a feeling that Miss Magee “lives, moves and has 
her being” in the reading of the pupils a little more com- 
pletely than any one else I have known. At least the var- 
iety of selections and their adaptability to the grades 
designated give a feeling that she must be thinking of her 
-pupils whenever she reads anything in literature. 

Her selections seem to have a personal message rather 
-than an assembling of verse and prose. 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick says that his first conception of 
a preposition was a word of two letters, so the old 
Readers were made by assembling words of two lettets, 
then of one syllable, regardless of the number of letters 
in the word, and Readers were, in the flot distant past, an 
assembling of selections, but afl that has passed and Miss 
Magee in an unusual spirit and with exceptional skill 
-ereates a Reader of messages to boys and girls adapted to 
their interests and desires. 


‘GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Hal- 
ford Lancaster Hoskins, assistant professor of History 
and Public Law, Tufts College. New York: D.C 
Heath and Company. Cloth. 131 pp. 

The value of such a syllabus at this time can not be 
oyer-emphasized. No self-respecting college now lacks 
a course in Latin-American history or economics, or both, 
and Professor Hoskins has provided the convenient out- 
line introduction to the history of our southern neighbors 
that many teachers have long been hoping for. Mr. Hos- 
kins divides his sketch into four main divisions: The 
Colonial Era of Latin American History; The Evolution 
of the Latin American Nations; Latin American Problems 
and Collective Development; and Pan-American and In- 
ternational Relations. Each of these is topically developed 
with great skill; good logic and good judgment are every- 
‘where in evidence. Outline maps are provided, and map 


references are given, together with select bibliographies, 
including “brief references,” “longer accounts,” and “addi- 
tional readings.” The author has also provided a splendid 
general bibliography, and has appended a list of topics for 
further investigation. Every page shows wide reading 
and careful analysis. Mr. Hoskins is to be congratulated, 
as are the publishers, on an unpretentious, but thoroughly 
ccmpetent, invariably reliable, and extremeiy useful book. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By N. J. 
Lennes, University of Montana. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 486 pp. 

Professor Lennes has produced a really great book on 
the art of teaching number. He has evidently mastered 
all the worth-while recent writings on the subject, and has 
weighed them with great care, forming clear opinions as 
to their service to superintendents, principals 
teachers. 

While Professor Lennes has definite estimates as to the 
value of various methods he is in no sense autocratic. He 
practices with his readers what he advises teachers to prac- 
tice with pupils. He encourages enterprise with teachers. 
He wants them to weigh and estimate for themselves what 
will be best adapted to their use, especially what they can 
best apply to individual pupils. 

Professor Lennes appreciates that not the best way in 
theory may achieve the best results when a teacher origi- 
nates it and pridefully uses it. He realizes that there is 
a great gap between the needs of a teacher with slight 
experience and a professor who is a philosopher and an 
expert. He has made a book that challenges the criticism 


and class 


and admiration of masters of the art of teaching arithmetic 


and of the science of number, and at the same time he 
has so presented it that one who is simply looking for 
definite help will find it in such shape that she can use it. 
For instance, his use of “key” combinations is so simple 
that an eighth-grade girl who is teaching her first term 
will use these “key” combinations at once and forever. For 
example, 3 and 4 are 7 is a “key” combination, and the 
pupil's attention must be called to the fact that 93 and 4 use 
this key and 97 is the same as 7 in the “key” combination. 
7 and 6 as 13 is a key combination and the pupil must 
see that 17+6 has the same “key” combination, and he 
must make it 23. , 
57+6 has the same “key” combination and he must 
make it 63. 
In this very simple and direct way Professor Lennes 
writes for the youngest teacher and in another chapter he 
writes for the psychological number athlete. 


SPANISH SIGHT TRANSLATIONS. By John M. Pit- 
taro, instructor in Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
and Company. Paper. xiit+49 pp. 

The value of sight reading in modern language work as 
an index of actual ability to understand the language can 
not be over-estimated. Teachers preparing students for 
college entrance and New York Regents’ examinations 
will find this little collection of fifty prose selections ex- 
ceedingly valuable material, both for classroom use and as 
practice tests. Mr. Pittaro, author of the well-known 
“Spanish Reader” (Heath), has chosen his material with 
great care. The authors include such names as Ugarte, 
Blanco-Fombona, Zamacois, Fernan Caballero, Taboada, 
Santiago Rusifiol, Nervo, the Quinteros, Coloma, Bécquer, 
Alarcon, Selgas, Frontaura, Benavente, Ricardo Palma. 
Lugones, and Valera, the subjects cover many points of 
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portance, and the selections are uniformly interesting. The 
Hispanic Series has performed another useful service. 


ARIEL. By José Enrique Rod6. Translated, with an 
introductory essay, by Frederick J. Stimson (J. S. of 
Dale), former United States Ambassador to Argentina. 
Boston: Houghton -Miffin Company. Cloth Price, 
$1.25. xxiit150 pp. 

Few Americans realize that South America has produced 

a thinker worthy to have his name linked with those of 
Carlyle and Emerson. This splendid translation of one of 
Rodo’s best essays will do much to substantiate the state- 
ment. “Ariel,” which takes its title from Shakspere’s 
“Tempest,” is a clear, scholarly, profoundly based state- 
ment of the eternal conflict in which Ariel is the spirit that 
“embodies the mastery of reason and of sentiment over the 
baser impulses of unreason,” represented by Caliban, the 
“symbol of sensuality and stupidity.” It is the gospel of 
the union of beauty and virtue that Rodo preaches; it is 
battle of the nobler aspirations of humanity against crass 
materialism and utilitarianism that he wages. Democracy, 
with its emphasis upon mediocrity, must find its salvation 
not in the doctrine of natural equality, which can not exist 
in humanity, but in the doctrine of equality of opportunity, 
in which leadership shall be the reward of superior virtue 
or superior intellect alone. Incidentally Rod6 makes a re- 
markable analysis of our own nation, not favorable, it is 
true—quite to the contrary—but in the main fair, just, and 
clearsighted. No one can read the book without being 
powerfully stirred to idealism. Even those who may dis- 
agree with it will recognize that it is the work of one of 
the most profound intellects of modern times. 


OUR UNITED STATES: A HISTORY TO 1923. By 
William Backus Guitteau, Ph. D., Toledo. Bostor, 


New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Company. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 700 pp. 

Dr. Guitteau is one of the first authors of American 
history to bring a book down to a 1923 edition. He has 
always been intensely patriotic, ardently American and 
brimful of. inspiration. He marshals facts skilfully, al- 
ways the latest, always reliable. The publishers _ select 
illustrations that illuminate the subject helpfully. The 
maps are especially serviceable to the student. 

Dr. Guitteau was an inspiring teacher, and as superin- 
tendent of Toledo took a lively interest in the teaching uf 
the high schools and upper elementary grades and his texts 
always reveal this devotion to the art of teaching. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. An Elementary Text. 
By Arthur L. Faubel, New York University. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Cloth. 412 pp. 
No subject is more interesting to students than eco- 

nomics, whether the student expects to be a farmer, a 

rancher, a railroad engineer, a mill hand, a mechanic, a 

merchant or a banker, but no subject in school is interest- 

ing to a student unless its treatment appeals to the student. 

The charm of Professor Faubel’s Elementary Text on 
“Principles of Economics” is thesfact that the difference 
between his treatment of it and the ordinary treatment of 
the subjects considered is that he gives the students a 
relish for it because it is made appetizing. 

He builds up his entire treatment upon this statement: 
“Pearls are high-priced because men have to dive for: 
them, but men dive for them because they are high- 
priced.” 

Professor Faubel treats the same subjects that other 
texts treat, and he practically arrives at the same con- 


literary, artistic, cultural, commercial, and historical im- 
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clusions, but he never travels the same road that other 


- authors have traveled. 


For jngtance, in treating of the middle man, who is 
not always a parasite living on the producer, he has 3 
full-page graphic picture of ten men playing “cracking 
the whip.” 

The longer the line the harder for the cracker at the 
end. The picture shows the poor consumer turning 
heels over head while his purchases are scattered far and 
wide. 

At every turn in the subject the author has an une 
expected suggestion, a captivating illustration. 


—_ 


INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS. By Lothrop D. Higgins, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 
440 pp. 

“Introductory Physics” is a new venture in the making 
of a textbook for beginners, a book that does not require 
laboratory work nor mathematical problems. 

The assumption is that high school students have dong 
enough thinking for themselves to afouse inquiries about 
natural phenomena. 

The first business of the teacher of physics in a high 
school is to help the student find answers to the inquiries 
that have arisen in his own experiences, and to develop 
further curiosity. The aim is to have him think for him- 
self so far as initiative thinking is concerned, then to lead 
to right habits of observation and thinking. 

Professor Higgins respects the latest decisions in the 
revelations of science, but he so illustrates the old and 
the new that the high school student will so know what 
he knows that it will be an approach to more elaborate 
study if he goes on to college or university. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Education and Inéeustry.” By y ink v 
ba The, Maemillan Company. ae < Sak. 
_ “Story ays.” By Louise C. Wright. Price, $1.60. N 
York: A. S. Barnes & Company. ¥ a 

“The American Elementary School.” By John 
Horn. New York: The Century Company. — 

“Euripides, The Medea.” Translation by F. L. Lucas. 
Price, $1.20. New York: Oxford University Press.. 

“Religion and the Study of Literature.” By Brother 
Leo. Price, $1.25. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 

“My Country.” (Revised edition.) By Grace A. Turking- 
ton. Price, $1.08. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“The Escapade of Roger Drew.” By Frank Dilnot. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Antologia De Cuentos Espanoles.” By John M. Hill 
anc Erasmo Buceta. Price, $1.12. Beston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Company. s 

“The Bureau of Education.” By Darrell Hevenor Smith. 
Price, $1.00. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

“The Story of Mankind.” By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
—‘“‘Contigo--Pan Y Cebolia.”” Edited by- Arthur L.. Owen. 
—“Exercices Francais Oraux et Ecrits.” Par M. S.. Parg- 
ment.—“Plane and Soli@ Geometry.” By Walter Burton 
Ford and Charles Ammerman.—‘“Curriculum Construc- 
tion.” By W. W. Charters. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Prosperity, How_to Attract It.” By Orison Swett 


Louis 


" Marden. New York: Success Magazine Corporation. 


“Projects and Games in the Primary Grades.” By the 
primary teachers. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Board of 
School Directors. a > 

“Suggestive LéSsons in> Nunibering, Seventh Grade.” 
By Margaret M. Campbell.—‘‘Teachers Manual] for Sug- 
gestive Lessons in Numbering, Seventh Grade.’—‘“Sug- 
gestive Lessons in Numbering and Teachers Manual, 
Eighth Grade.’ San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Seandinavian Scientific Review.’ By Martin L. Rey- 
mert. Forlag, Kristiana, Norway: With & Company. 

“The Sulu Archipelago and Its People.” By Sixto Y 
Orosa. Yonkers-on-Huéson, New York:.World Book Com- 
pany. 

“The Wagon and the Star.” By Mary Sinton Leitch. 


Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 








Oculist and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, or Merine Eye Remedy 


H V offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested writs 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMED 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOKS ARE IN 


last the whole year 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


DEN BOOK COVERS | 


ARE STRONG 


IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 
GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


support and protection until the last day of school. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


IS WEAK - 


through, giving the books 














MASSACHUSETTS 





~ EDUCATION IN ACTION | 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Merrimac, Mass., has had the wild- 


H. Augustine Smith, Boston Uni- 
est educational May on record. One 


versity, is crusading for better music 
teacher, being notified on May 15 that in public schools. He says the people 
she would not be retained next year of the United States pay $700,000,000 
with a request she keep this notifica- a year for musical entertainment. 
tion quiet until the end of the term, Music and the fine arts have the 
did just the opposite thing. She said power to redeem the leisure time and 
something to the chairman of the there are sixteen hours that are not 
School Board and the superintendent spent in labor. 

of schools when they visited the 
school to insist that she “keep quiet,” 
and as a result she was “dismissed on 
the spot,” and the forty-eight pupils 
of the class went on a strike and the 
entire community got busy on one 
side or the other of the controversy. 


Professor William S. Taylor of the 
University of Wisconsin comes to the 
University of Maine as professor of 
Philosophy. 

Dr. Anderson, Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, has devised an apparatus with 
which he takes photographs with an 
exposure of one hundred-millionth of 
a second. 


The annual school exhibits and 
community fairs of Cook County, 
Illinois, have been eminently ‘success- 
ful each year of County Superinten- 
dent Edward J. ‘Tobin’s administra- 
tion, but this year they distance every 
other year in every respect. Each of 
the seven Country Life Directors has 
a fair and exhibit in some piiblic park, 
attended in every instance by thou- 
sands of parents, patrons and citizens 

_ from all parts of the county. 


San Diego, Cakfornia,- has _ regis- 
tered another notable professional and 
educational triumph in - re-electing 
Thomas A. Russell principal of the 


teachers recommended “by Superintén- 
dent Johnson, all by a vote of four to 
one. There have been all sorts of 
rumors of trouble because the princi- 
pal of the high school has -been so 
heroic on the elimination of fraterni- 
ties and sororities from the high 
school. cose 


_ Williaa F. Taylor, who kas taught 
in Warren, Mass., for forty-one years, 
has been presented with a purse of 
$500 by students of fotmer years. 


or aresnmemaanetesei 
in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
Plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to all 
®chools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 








when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
Posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP. . SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer tne greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore 


high school and the entire list of 600” 


It would seem as though the two 
disgraceful death scenes at the Uni- 
versity in Illinois would suggest to 
other universities the advisability of 
decency, but two of the largest uni- 
versities of the East proceeded to dis- 
grace themselves at once. 

The dedication of the new home of 
the Boston Latin School was one of 
Boston’s greatest recent educational 
activities, with an address by Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, its oldest -graduate. 

Baltimore is prominent in_ school: 
garden service with more than 2,000 
contestants for prizes. The  Balti- 
more Evening Sun last year gave 
$400 in prizes for school garden 
achievement. Mrs. Adelaide Derringer 
has had direction of this work for five 
years. 


Miss Annie J. Cannon of Harvard 
College Observatory has .catalogued 
220,000 stars and only about 2,000 are 
discernible to the naked eve. She has 
discovered four stars. 
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Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 
.tus of Harvard University, is the old- 
est graduate of the famous Boston 
Latin School. He is ninety years old. 





Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., George W. Coleman, principal, 
is to have a new institute campus 
-equipped with buildings every way 
worthy of Roger W. Babson’s “Bab- 
son Statistical Organization.” They 
will be ready for use next year. 


Wakefield, Mass., has dedicated its 
eelegant new high school, Frank Irv- 
ing Cooper, architect. 


¥ale University acquires three near- 
-by estates at a cost of a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

—_—_—— 

Principal Herman Gammons, Arl- 
ington, Mass., high school, has made 
that school eminent in scholarship. 

Frederick Courtland Penfield, for- 
wmer United States ambassador to 
Austria~Hungary, has left $80,000 each 
to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
New York University, and the Catho- 
lic University of America, to be used 
in each case for two $2,000 scholar- 
ships for study and_ research in 
diplomacy and international affairs. 


Sharon, Mass., has named its new 
$150,000 high school for the only citi- 
zen who lost his life over seas. 

Fred R. Nichols of the Hend- 
ricks ‘Schocl, Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the supervising principalship 
of the John L. Marsh School, South 
Exchange avenue, and of the Orville 
T. Bright School, South Calhoun ave- 
nue. Mr. Nichols is one of the emi- 
nently successful community and 
school leaders whom we know, and 
this promotion is well merited. 





Boston has purchased one of the 
best apartment houses in Fenway with 
seventy-five rooms, at a cost of $366,- 
000, and by expending $30,000 it will 
be made an_ excellent elementary 
school. 


A gift of $500,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity by Edward Mallinokrodt of 
St. Louis was made recently. Mr. 
Mallinokrodt, who is a chemical manu- 
facturer, gives the money‘to be used 
to erect a new chemical laboratory. 
His son was in the class of 1900. 

The Presbyterian Assembly at In- 
dianapolis did not vote that church 
members should sign a total abstin- 
ence pledge. It merely advised them 
to do so. 
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September, 1923-June, 1924 
WILL HAVE A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


| FORTY PIONEERS IN EDUCATION 


Classified as follows : — 


PIONEERS WITH HIGH PREPOTENCY 


PIONEERS OF TOMORROW 
EARLY PIONEERS 
PIONEER BUILDERS 
MODERN PIONEERS 


Nothing approaching this series of articles in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, be- 
ginning September, 1923, has ever been offered by any magazine. 
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6 BEACON STREET 
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Middlebury, Vermont, Colle 
$750,000 raised towards the mille 
desired. 





Sara M. Holbrook, University of 
Vermont, was one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the Visiting Teachers 
Association meetings at the Social 
Workers Conference in Washington, 
Her program was so interesting and 
important that she was re-elected 
president of the National Association 
of Visiting Teachers and Home. 
School Visitors. 


—— 


Dartmouth College receives $6,000 
as a scholarship fund to be called the 
Redfield Proctor Scholarship in honor 
of the late Senator Proctor of Ver. 
mont. 


Professor C. C. Swain, consolidated 
school specialist in the department of 
rural education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, for the past three years, has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
State Normal School, Mayville, N. D, 
During his time at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Professor Swain has or- 
ganized classes for consolidated school 
superintendents as professor of rural 
education and _ consolidated school 
administration. 


A. Edward Newton, a Philadelphia 
manufacturer, is the leader among 
authors in presenting the great figures 
of the eighteenth century as they ac- 
tually spoke. His “Dr. Johnson—A 
Play,” presents the scenes of Dr. 
Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, Edward 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds with the 
fidelity and vitality of the life of their 


day. 
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Boston was held at 

ty on Saturday, May 

W the president P r fess r 

Alexan er H. Rice, in the chai In 
the fir address Professor W. { 

Battle 2 the University of Texas 

emphi as ized the resemt lance between 

the chief issues « f the World War 

and those of the Peloponnesian War, 


'T 


as told by Thucydides. 

Professor E. Charlton Black of the 
English Department ot Boston Uni- 
versity spe ke in a most interesting 
er of his life as a_ student _in 
Edinburgh , Uni versity in the seventies, 
and showed how the teaching of 
Blackie and Sellar in the Classics laid 
a solid foundation in En iglish for such 
men as Stevenson, Barrie, Carlyle and 
Browning. At the close of the meet- 
ing refreshments were served. 

Frank P. Morse, principal of Re- 
vere, Mass. high school, succeeds 
Clarence D. Kingsley as state super- 
visor of High School Education. He 
js a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
with an A. M. from Harvard, 1901. 
He has been principal of four high 


schools and at or has been emi 
} 


nently successful local lly, and has been 
one of the foremost champions of 
high schoo 1 education, junior and 


legislation and association 
appointment gives grea 





senior (r, in 
ity a 








acti 
satis factic 
Meetings te be Held 
JUNE. 


26-July 6: National Educ ation Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 
97-31: International 
High School Professors, 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
OCTOBER. 
16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
gee n. 


Congress of 
Prague 





18-20: Southern Dix vision, Pueblo. 

18-20: a Denver. H. 
B. Smith. secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth B ng, Denver, Colo. 











The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy an ad Sociol logy; English, Dramatics; 
French, anish, German 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Public Lectures Entertainments 


‘ta Courses, $30 


rite for Catalogue 


TO leggy 


In San Franci sco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 








vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Béucation Building 


SAINT LOUlIs 
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s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES A s 
THE BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
places many teachers during June, July and August. Write us 

for registration blanks and particulars. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, Serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
: Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let. “Teaching as a 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.’ 


, TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces ate Cam. 














38TH YEAR 





MERICAN :: 
Schools 


and FOREIG 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every eae of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to a? on or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New York. 





ecommends teachers and has fibied hun- 


Kellogs’s Agency sss. es 


eacher for any desirabie 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1856 Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CuaRLes W.MULFoOrRD, /’rop. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 








superior eopl 
366 FIFTH AVENUE nia a | - 
Between 34th and Sth Streets 7CSiSter only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


free to school officials. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS fp ‘five you rent service 
The P arker AGENCY Ningteen ” years wr 7a 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seoy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . - Bestem, Mase. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


oa ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Dietanes Telephone Mameger. 
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tor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Fidelity 


Faithful adherence to ideals 
has made the word ‘‘VicrRoLa”’ 
the symbol of perfection in the 
realm of sound reproduction. 
That same unswerving fidelity 
to worthy principles is the foun- 
dation-stone upon which the 
Victor has built its place of 
supremacy in the schools of 
America. 


— Quality of performance, ex- 
cellence of workmanship, and 
perfection of mechanism are the 
ideals attained in the manufac- 
ture of Victor products. 


—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considera- 
tions of cost. 


In choosing an instrument 
for your school, be sure it is a 
VicrroLa! All Victor products 
bear Victor trademarks — the 
picture and phrase “His Master’s 
Voice”and the word “VicTRoLA” 
stamp a talking machine or a 
record as right in every way— 
artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 

The Victor Educational De- 
partment is ever alert to make 
those records that serve the 
schools in many branches of 
study: Music History and Ap- 
preciation; Correlations with 
other subjects of the curriculum; 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Play; Music Memory Con- 
tests; etc. 

For further information, con- 
sult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts, or write 


Educational Department 


7 
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